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THE WONDERFUL NEW 


PROTECTIVE BOTTLE 


% © 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT YET? 


We do not claim absolute ‘ non-refillability ’’"—but the possibility of 
anything being put back into this bottle is so remote as to afford 
ample protection for the man who wants to know exactly what he is 
getting, and for the dealer or house-servant to escape all suspicion. 





The perfection of this Bottle after years of expensive experiment forges 
the last link in the chain of Johnnie Walker supremacy in Scotch Whiskies. 


Since it is impossible to improve the quality of Johnnie Walker “ RED” Label and Johnnie 


Walker “BLACK” Label Whisky, it is only fitting that this new bottle should be used to bring 
every drop of these two ages of Johnnie Walker safely under seal to you. 





To safeguard these ages, the policy of the distillers of Johnnie Walker Whisky for the future is fj 
\ the same as their policy of the past. First and foremost to see that the margin of stocks over Vil! 
iii NN sales is always large enough to maintain their unique quality. ! 
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Guaranteed same quality throughout the world. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Johnnie Walker Whisky in this new “ Protective” bottle, 
send us a postal card with the name of your dealer, and we will see that you are supplied. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. 


“RED Label” “BLACK Label” 
(Every drop over to years old.) (Every drop over 12 years old.) 


MATURED BY TIME AND NATURE ALONE. 
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O you who are trying to decide 
which car to buy—we want to offer 
a few suggestions. 


You have looked at many different makes of 
cars. You have found that in most respects they 
are very much alike. They have nearly the 
same specifications; the same equipment; the 
same general appearance—at least, while new. 


T? choose wisely, you must look into all the 

unseen factors, in which lie the differences 
between cars. Study the cars, of course. Insist 
that your car have all the modern features. But 
before you invest your money—whether you buy 
a Chalmers or not—be sure to get satisfactory 
answers to the following questions: 


1. How long has the company been 
in business ? 


_ Is it a sound, well-managed institution? Has 
it demonstrated its ability to manufacture suc- 
cessfully? Is it progressive? Is it likely to be 
in business permanently? Is it big enough and 
strong enough to attract the best class of dealers? 


The kind of car you get depends absolutely 
upon the kind of a company that is behind it. 


No company is more firmly established or 
better managed than the Chalmers. It has long 

en “first” in its class. 

2. Does the company manufacture 

its own parts or merely assemble ? 


This is a vital question. The company that 
eliminates the parts-makers’ profits is able to put 





into its car better value for your money. It can 
manufacture its own parts more accurately, and 
it can give you service and supply your needs for 
years to come. 

No automobile company manufactures a 


greater proportion of the parts of its car than 
the Chalmers Company. 


3. What do owners say about the 
car? Are they satisfied ? 


Owners of a car are the people who know. 
They are the ones whose opinion is the result of 
experience—satisfactory or otherwise. So take 
the general opinion of the owners and you will 
make no mistake. Be guided by their opinion 
of car, company and dealer. 


Chalmers owners are satisfied. We are glad 
to have you ask their opinion of Chalmers cars. 
4. Has the car itseM quality, or 
is it merely a collection of “fea- 

tures” ? 


Be sure the car you buy has the real ‘‘class’’ 
and in-built quality that comes only from pains 
taking workmanship all the way from designer 
to final inspector. 


Chalmers cars have all the “features” and all 
the conveniences that any cars have. In addi- 
tion they have Chalmers quality in every line, 
in every part. 

5. Will the car command a good 

price in case you care to sell it 

two or three seasons hence ? 


Which Car? It Is 
to Decide, Isn’t It? 
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Of course you are not buying your car with 
the idea of selling it. But it is well to know that 
you can sell it at a good price—if later you want 
to do so. Furthermore, the cars that bring good 
prices second-hand are the cars that are stand- 
ard, the cars that are built to last, the cars that 
the public knows are good. 


Chalmers cars have for years brought the 
highest second-hand prices of any cars in their 
class. 


“Thirty-Six” (4 cyl. 36 h. p.) 
“Six” (6 cyl. 54h.p.) . . $2400 
“30” (4 cyl. 30h. p.) . . $1600 


(Prices include full equipment and are f. o. b. 
Detroit.) 


$1950 


'T‘HESE cars have all the modern features of 

convenience and comfort. In power, speed, 
comfort and convenience, in beauty, style and 
luxury the Chalmers offers you the utmost value. 


But greater than these tangible things, more 
valuable to you, more worth the money you in- 
vest are the intangible things behind the car— 
the Chalmers factory and the Chalmers organ- 
ization. No other cars can give you these added 
values that make the Chalmers the choice of the 
wisest motorists. 


If you make careful comparisons, we believe 
you will decide on the Chalmers. And when you 
do we urge you to place your order at once. It's 
not long till spring now, and the only way to 
insure early delivery is by an early order. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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Coming 

Fashion Number 
Awful Number (Mch 25) 
Hoodoo Number 
Globe Trotter’s Number 
Bride’s Number 
Suburban Number 

and possibly a 
Humorous Number 





That you will have to pay 


Don’t be alarmed! Something is coming but nothing that will cost you anything 
This paragraph relates only to the Miniature Life No. 2 (free as the balmy 

zephyrs of spring). 

Miniature Life No. 1 (of which we printed 500,000 copies) went off like 
hot cakes; considering the fact that we issuedit withoutany charge. 
It has been such a tremendous and overwhelming success that we 
are now engaged in getting up Miniature Life No. 2. 
Something to cheer you in your dull moments and hand 

You will never get it back, 
if you have the kind of neighbors we have (but this 

is purely personal and ought not to be in this 


The long and short of it is simply this: 


25 cents for the Easter Num- 


around to your neighbors. 


ber of LIFE next week. 


(Unless you are a regular subscriber, 
in which case it is included as 
part of your subscription.) 


Almost Here 


advertisement any way). 
Now, if you wish a copy of Miniature Life 
No. 2 when issued, send your name 
and address in at once (with the 
inevitable two-cent stamp). 
It will be full of excru- 
ciatingly humorous 
pictorial and lit- 
erary con- 
ceptions. 








Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One 

Dollar (Ca- 

nadian $1.13, 

Foreign $1.26). 

Send LIFE for 
three months to 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate. This order must come 
to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 


LIFE, 17 West 31, New York 


One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
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‘Cotes 








“We make so many 
claims for our 
Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, that 
they almost 
seem ridicu- 
lous—but the 
pleasant fea- 
ture of it is, 
we can back 


up every one 
of them.” 
i Put our cream to the test, and prove for 
3 yourself that it will do all we claim for it, and 
even more. 
4 Mennen’s Shaving Cream solves all the big 


and little troubles of shaving. 


Try it at our expense— write today for a free 
“sample. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 





Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


Meredith 


Nicholson says: 


“*The Wind Before the Dawn,’ which I 
have just finished reading, is a rare American 
novel right out of the soil, and my heart 
warmed toit. I wish all the women in the 
U.S. who haven’t anything to do but play 




















bridge could be made to read this novei. The | 

heart-ache in it isa thousand years old, but | 

the male population is just beginning to find | 
it out. This is not only a good novel—a | 
sound document verily—but it’s a good kind 
of book—the sort of thing we all of us ought 
to get behind and boost. If this tale had 
been translated from the Russian, it would 
be pointed to as the sort of thing American 
literature lacked.” 


Illustrated in Colors by Thomas Fogarty. 
Nel, $1.35. 


| 5th Great Printing Equal 
to the other four Combined 











AT ALL BOOK-SHOPS FOR THE BUYING 


























Own This 
Beautiful Cruiser 


NEVER before has it 
been possible to ob- 
eat values as we 
offer this season in the Kaised Deck 
Racine Muskegon 36-ft. Cabin Cruis- 
er. Just go on board for the biggest 
an summer you ever saw. Sleeps 8; will 
9 ore galley, —t — 
" room, et, dinghey, davits, electric ts 
pep J top. 25 H. P. Motor, test type (acyl. All’built the Racine aon 
al fe saving of over one half what you would expect to pay elsewhere. 
Din 4 uild elegant Canoes, safe and inexpensive Row Boats, Hunting Boats, 
; pe eys, 8 Dory Family Launch a 50.00, All highest quality and at 
mendous saving. Write today, tell us what you are interested in. 



















































Racine-Truseott Shell Lake Boat Co., Box 18, Muskegon, Michigan. 





Rhymed Review 


The Plunderer 
(By Roy Norton. W. J. Watt & Co.) 


It puzzles one to understand 
Why Death, who loves a shining 
mark, 
Forbore to lay a chilly hand 
On Bully Presby, Mining Shark, 


Who slaved for Joan, the only child 
That Mrs. Presby bore to him, 
But cherished yearnings deep and wild 


To grab the claim next door to him. 


Thought he, “That mine has wealth 
untold ; 
I'll run a tunnel under her.” 
He did; and stole his neighbor’s gold, 
This contumacious Plunderer! 


While thus he throve by secret wrong 
(He'd really made an art of it), 
Young Dicky Townsend came along— 


He owned the mine, or part of it. 


Quoth Presby, “Sell your worthless 
claim; 

There’s just a heap of rubble there.” 

But Dick resolved to work the same, 


And had a lot of trouble there. 


Yet still he sternly pegged away 
(For Dick was every inch a man), 
While ruffians plagued him night and 
day 


Until he had to lynch a man. 


Now Mistress Joan came riding by 
And soon was hand-in-glove with 
him. 
That Dick was hers I can’t deny, 


And Joan was dead in love with him. 


“Dig down,” she urged, “and I'll be 
bound 
You'll more than earn your salary.” 
He dug; and what d’you think he 
found ?— 


Her father’s secret gallery! 


Poor Joan was shocked to find her dad 
Of honesty so destitute. 
Said she, “ You’ve been an awful cad, 


Papa, you'll have to restitute.” 


Which Presby did, compelled to own 

That graft like his was bad in law. 
And Richard married gentle Joan 
And gained a lovely dad-in-law. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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Conspicuous Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless are often ruined by 
conspicuous nose pores. In such cases the small 
muscular fibres of the nose have become weakened 
and do not keep the pores closed as they should be. 
Instead these pores collect dirt, clog up, and become 
enlarged. 


Begin tonight to use this 
treatment 


Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. 
Whea the heat has expanded the pores, rub in very 
gently a fresh lather of Woodbury's. Repeat this hot 
water and lather application several times, stopping 
at once when your nose feels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing the nose for a few minutes with a lump of ice, 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This 
treatment with it strengthens the muscular fibres of 
the nose pores so that they can contract properly. 
But do not expect to change in a week a condition 
resulting from years of neglect. Use this treatment 
persistently. It will gradually reduce the enlarged 
pores and cause them to contract until they are 
inconspicuous. 

Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below 
and put it in your purse as a reminder to get Wood- 
bury’s and try this treatment. Try Woodbury’s also 
for general toilet use. See what a delightful feeling 
it gives your skin. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


(kA S6heERE Write today for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 
10c. samples of W oodbury's Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. For 50c. a 
copy of the Woodbury Book and samples 
of the Woodbury preparations. Write 
today to the Andrew Jergens Co., Depi 
K-2 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, or to the Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
Perth, Ontario, Canada. 


If you 

Reem prize your 
youthful 

OS GoeoeZe~ figure, you 
ought to 


wear a Redfern. Its bracing 
yet supple lines are a figure 
preservative. 


Found at the shops wiiere 
$3.50 to $15.00 all good corsets are solid, 


The Warner Bros, Co. 
| New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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Packard Control Board 


Answered by the Packard 35° 


Why is a Packard at its best after thousands of miles of hard usage 
on the road? 


Why will a Packard run so long without mechanical attention? 
Why can a Packard run 30,000 miles without overhauling? 


Why may a Packard owner start on a thousand-mile tour at a 
moment’s notice? 


Why will a Packard bought this spring have a higher relative cash 
value next fall, next spring or five years hence than any other car 
purchased at the same time? 


Why does the discriminating buyer demand a Packard? 


Ask the man who owns one 


Here are some of the ‘38’ features looking to safety, convenience 
and Maximum Service: 


Short Turning Radius 

Six Cylinders Perfected 

Dry Plate Clutch 

Forced Feed Oiling 

Separate Magneto Ignition Extra Large Crank Shaft 

Hydraulic Governor Six-inch Depth of Frame 
The Bridge Builder’s Factor of Safety 


Left Drive 

Electric Self Starter 
Electric Lighting 
Centralized Control 


The sum of these essentials is to be found in no other car. This com- 
prehensive solution in one motor carriage of all the chief problems of 
recent years compels the consideration of the critical patron. 


Demonstration by any Packard 
dealer on any kind of road 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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ba “GOING DOWN?” 
"4 “NOT IF I KNOW IT.” 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1913 


“While there is Life there’s Hope” Vou. & 


», 1583 


Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


: 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
English Offices, Cannon House, Breams Bidgs., London, E. C. 


J. A, MITCHELL, Pres't. 


F we get off without med- 
isK. dling with armed forces in 
<7< Mexico we shall be very, very 
‘ lucky. Most people seem 
to feel so. There is no in- 
flammation of the public 
mind in favor of butting in. 
On the contrary, the prev- 
alent disposition is to count 
the cost and question the 
advantage. Hearst has been 
bellowing mad-bullishly for 
some sort of intervention, 
but not to much purpose. 
He has seemed not to get 
much notice. 

President Madero is rated 
hereabouts as a good man, 
with first-rate intentions and good 
ideals, but not strong enough to carry 
them out. He seems to have been 
swamped by the selfishness of his rich 
relatives, and of the rich, land-owning 
oligarchy generally. It has been dem- 
onstrated that true Republican govern- 
ment in Mexico is still impossible. Not 
a tenth of the population is fit for it, 
and a Diaz government, a military des- 
potism, tempered by modern civiliza- 
tion and helped along by better land 
laws, seems the very best that is yet 
possible for that country. For Mexi- 
co to throw revolutionary fits till she 
develops a doctor who can control the 
case, is the natural procedure. If the 
fits went on till government entirely 
lapsed and pillage and destruction took 
the place of it, we should have to face 
the question whether to go in and re- 
store order or let, say, Germany do it. 
In that case we should go in. But it 
would be an incalculable job, difficult, 
expensive and protracted. If Mexico 





A. MILLER, Sec’y and Treas, 


can herself develop a man competent 
to keep order and nurse the country 
slowly along towards civilization, it 
will be much better for her and im- 
measurably better for us. 





IFE was reviled the other day for 
saying that the flag of the United 
States stood for liberty and order. It 
was held that that was a disgracefully 
incomplete statement. But that is just 
what we want to see the Mexican flag 
stand for, and that or any other flag, 
must stand for a reasonable degree of 
order before it can stand for much 
liberty. Diaz made the Mexican flag 
stand for order at least. That is what 
it should be the aim of our Govern- 
ment to do if it should be compelled 
to intervene; by no means to fly the 
flag of the United States over Mexico, 
but to make the flag of Mexico stand 
for order. 

There are those who want to see an 
American protectorate over Mexico. 
So far as Europe is concerned, there 
is one already in the Monroe Doctrine, 
which guarantees the Western hemi- 
sphere against invasion from the East- 
ern. That doctrine, and the benevolent 
services and responsibilities which it 
implies, seems to have won for us the 
distrust and pretty general animosity 
of all America south of the Rio 
Grande. On the principle of the beati- 
tudes we ought to rejoice at being re- 
viled for our good works, but our basis 
for that sort of rejoicing seems ample 


already, and heaven send we may not 
have to add to it by further benevo- 
lences which shall bring down on us 
the active hate of all the Mexicans 
alive. 

But one kindness it would be de- 
lightful to do Mexico, if it were prac- 
ticable. She needs a wise and com- 
petent military despot, and here’s our 
Colonel Roosevelt, the wisest, kindest, 
most honest, most versatile and most 
experienced despot in the world, out of 
office and in the pink of training! 

Dear Mexico, do you want dear 
Theodore? Will you have him to be 
yours, to love, honor and obey, cherish 
and keep, for richer or poorer, for bet- 
ter or worse, till death do you part? 

Take him, dear friend; he is a 
corker! 

“Bless you my children!” 

“Well, that’s done, and a good job.” 





EXT Tuesday our Government 
changes hands. We shall have a 
new President (as advertised), and a 
new, and pretty green, Democratic 
Congress. Also a new Secretary of 
State. Mr. Taft has said that he would 
not send troops across the border into 
Mexico without the authority of Con- 
gress. Mr. Wilson is. understood to 
be of the same mind. If Mr. Bryan is 
Secretary of State, and this Mexican 
question gets red hot, the operation of 
Mr. Bryan’s mind on it will be a mat- 
ter of immense interest; a popular in- 
terest that will get attention for it in 
the “ movies.” 

But Mr. Bryan’s mind might work 
usefully on the subject of dealing with 
Mexico. The questions that would 
come up would be considerably ethi- 
cal, and in ethics secretaries like Mr. 
Knox have nothing on Mr. Bryan. 
All Latin America, we suspect, would 
survey Mr. Bryan with a less appre- 
hensive regard than it would have for 
some gentleman whose talents, before 
his political elevation, had expressed 
themselves mainly in solicitudes for 
the business interests. If Mr. Bryan 
as secretary could smooth Mexico out, 
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AFTER THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIES 
. 


get, her works going again, and ar- 
range a Chautauqua system for her 
that would modernize and middle- 
class her and keep her axle boxes 
lubricated so they didn’t heat so—my! 
what a good work, what an exploit, 
that would be! 








LMOST everybody in the country 
wants Mr. Wilson to make good 

as President. There may be a little 
handful of citizens of New Jersey to 
whom a chance to say “I told you 
so” would be consoling, even at the 
cost of some damage to the country. 


But they are few and not important. 
The three great political bodies in the 
country—the Republicans, the Pro- 
gressives and the Democrats—are all 
favorably disposed to Mr. Wilson and 
feel that they had a hand in electing 
him, and want to see him make a 
good President. 

And Mr. Wilson wants to do a great 
deal more than just rub along in a 
great office and get no discredit. He 
really wants to better the conditions 
of human life. He wants to put peo- 
ple who need more money in the way 
of getting it, and people who need 
more knowledge in the way of get- 
ting it. He wants to break down un- 
natural barriers that fence off oppor- 
tunity. Where the great economic 
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machinery of the country is working 
unfairly or imperfectly, he wants to 
readjust it. Where the trusts are hurt- 
ful he wants to break them up; where 
the tariff is hurtful he wants to re- 
vise it; where our money system is 
bad he wants it bettered; where our 
agriculture is stupid and keeps the 
farmers poor, he wants to let intel- 
ligence into it. Mr. Wilson wants to 
bring the best obtainable intelligence 
to the solution of the problems of gov- 
ernment and life in this country. That 
is what he is there for. He not only 
wants these things, but there are signs 
that he wants them with power, with 
insight and with courage. 

Matters have loosened up very much 
in the last five, ten, . fifteen years. 
Habits have been assailed; precedents 
upset. “ The system” is groggy. Ev- 
erything that has to do with business 
and government is much more mov- 
able and plastic than it was when Mc- 
Kinley beat Bryan the first time. A 
powerful, shaping mind and will, with 
strong backing and unselfish co-opera- 
tion, can help us very much now. Ii 
people get to believe that Mr. Wilson 
has the requisite powers of mind and 
will to select what is sound and essen- 
tial, and to reject that what is fallacious 
and fantastic, they will back him for the 
country’s good; back him, if necessary, 
in pretty bold policies, and co-operate 
with him and help him all they can. 

We all want Mr. Wilson to succeed ; 
all want to get out of him, and help 
him to work out, everything there is 
in him that will do the country good. 
He is a person very much out of com- 
mon. We hope he is going to make a 
great President. 

Good luck to him! 
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HE deaths of Captain Scott and his 

comrades have made sad _ read- 

ing, albeit glorified by a record of 
fortitude and gallantry. 

There is some comfort in the news 
that the records of all his painful ex- 
plorations have been recovered. That 
will make it by so much the less neces- 
sary for new expeditions to go to the 
South Pole. It is a mighty poor place; 
no more hospitable than the other 
pole, and less interesting. 
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Inaugurations 


from the Roman augurs, 


out laughing. 

Thomas Jefferson, an 
early President, rode up to 
the Capitol and tied his 
horse to a post, but subse- 
quent inaugurations have 
Mr. Jefferson tied to a post. For 
pomp and unmitigating circumstances 
we beat the triumphs of the Cesars to 
a progressive frazzle. The appur- 





tenances of a Roman holiday look cheap 
indeed in comparison with such things as 
the proconsul of Nebraska driving his 
three donkeys, Free Silver, Free Trade 
and Free* Speech, and dragging the 


Tammany tiger at his chariot wheel. 


The decorations include among other 
exotics, many governors’ staffs. These 
are the flower of the nation’s chivalry. 





* Special rates to lecture bureaus. 


NAUGURATIONS are so called 


who 


couldn’t look at each other with- 
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“YoU CAN’T THROW ME” 


Nowhere else in the world are there to be seen 
assembled so many generals and colonels able to 
pay, out of their own pockets, for such uniforms. 
But even more impressive is the sight of our 
moneyed classes rolling in wealth all up and down 
Pennsylvania avenue. A President isn’t ex- 
actly a King, but where the right kind of peo- 
ple have the right kind of a fit over him he 
can be made to answer almost as well for 
social purposes. 
Here, in short, is everything which 
“ought to appeal to the patriotic breast. 
What are patriotic breasts for if not 
to take themselves too seriously on 
such occasions? 












« HAT goes up, must come down,’ 
evidently does not apply to 
the high cost of living. 


Answer to Rebus on Page 369 of Last 
Week’s Life 


= graft can only be stopped 


by honest patrolmen. 


PRAY BE SEATED 
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What is all this bacchanalia? 
’Tis the Yankee Saturnalia! 
Uncle Sam, as old Silenus 

With Columbia as Venus— 


Maenads from the Western Plain, 


Dryads from the hills of Maine, 
Fauns, from Behring to Atlantic, 
In a revel corybantic— 

Hark!—a pzan to entice us: 
“Lo! Woodrow Dionysius.” 
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THE DEVIL HATES HOLY WATER 


Your United States 


BY A-N-LD B-NN-T 
(The First Impressions of a Reader) 
I. 


SAT with a melting ice on my plate, and together we 
tried to delude the reader into thinking the opening 
scene was laid in a New York restaurant. But no; it 
was laid on the Lusitania, which was taking me to Amer- 
ica! Inconceivable adventure! I thought 3ut the boat 
is taking other people, too.” That was the hardest part 


to realize. 


I landed. I was slung across town in a taxi. In the 
middle of the street I saw a man of bulk, flashing 
authority. 

“Is that President Taft?” 

“No. That is a policeman.” 

Impossible to believe! Now I knew that I was in a 
great city. I had made friends with Broadway! I liked 
your New York! I had arrived! Whew! 

II. 


I have seen Indianapoiis. I have also seen Chicago, 
and one or two other places. There is a difference be- 
tween Indianapolis and Chicago, as subtle as that between 


I inquired. 


‘ete = * 


London and one of the Five Towns, or between Paris 
and another of the Five Towns. Chicago has an anxious 
soul. In Chicago (or was it Indianapolis?) they turned a 
river completely round in order to drain into it! Fancy 
that! Some man must have jumped out of bed one morn- 
ing and cried, “ Turn the river round!” and been laughed 
at by people who answered, “Go back to bed! No, only 
half way round!” Yet he succeeded! Such a dazzling 
conception of drainage you will not find in the Five Towns. 

For a minute or two I saw Boston. Boston is distinc- 
tive for three reasons, all of which I have invented my- 
self. One of these is that Boston is complete. Boston is; 
whereas New York will be, Chicago may be, Jersey City 
might have been and Philadelphia used to be. I do not 
propose to include the Five Towns in this classification. 
I have run out of tenses: that is all! 


Ill. 


I hate statistics. I cannot understand them, for I am 
only an author. I frequently exaggerate them. But when 
my friends put into my hands (in the carpeted room of a 
gigantic majestic palace of cornices) a trifling block of 
metal, no bigger than a fish or a book about the Five 
Towns, and said, “ That will make toast for six million 
people in half a second, or light the whole city of Indian- 
apolis (or Cambridge) for fifty billion years,” I was en- 
chanted. . . . I could be but perplexed. .°. . I was 
tempted to say, “ This—this is your New York!” 

But I did not, for it was not. And, besides, I could 
write all that later, and sell it for a magical, an unbeliev- 
able price! Then I came away, feeling that I understood 
New York, because I had seen its cornices, and looked 
over its power-house, and overlooked much else. I say! 
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~ ANYWAY, MY REASON FOR LIKING YALE IS BETTER 
LOOKING THAN YOUR REASON FOR LIKING HARVARD.” 
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“OF THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE AND BY THE PEOPLE” 
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Intimate Interviews 





Woodrow Wilson 


WOODROW WILSON looked 

¢ up suddenly from the frivolous 

novel which he was reading and found 

himself face to face with T. Wood- 
row Wilson. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said familiarly. 

“Call me Woodrow, please,” was 
the answer. “It sounds better.” 

“Well, Woodrow,”  hesitatingly, 
“what do you think of the new state 
of affairs? Feel a bit strange, eh?” 

“There is a certain novelty in be- 
ing elected President of the United 
States,” answered Mr. Wilson cau- 
tiously. “And yet I have been think- 
ing about the posibility for years.” 

“ Seriously?” 

“ As seriously as any man can think 
about so remote a proposition. I sup- 
pose we all imagine ourselves now and 
then in the position of President, but 
the idea doesn’t seem to have very 
much reality until all of a sudden— 
we get there.” 

“By a combination of peculiar cir- 
cumstances,” suggested Woodrow ten- 
tatively. 

“You think so too?” 

“Unquestionably,” was the suave 
answer. “Not that you wouldn’t have 
become President in any case some 
time or other. But the train of acci- 
dental circumstances was certainly a 
helpful one.” 

“There was Harvey’s boom to start 
with.” 


“Exactly. Now how many people 
realize that Harvey started that boom 
merely to sell your ‘History of the 
American People?’” 

“Tt was good advertising, wasn’t it? 
The books went like hot-cakes after 
Harper's Weekly had suggested the 
Presidential possibilities of the author.” 

“But you didn’t take the sugges- 
tion any more seriously than Harvey 
himself did, eh?” 

“Not a bit. I was too busy fighting 
Andy West and the Alumni of 
Princeton University at the time.” 

“That also was good publicity work, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Well, it landed me in the Gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey.” 

“Where Mr. Nugent and Mr. 
Smith promptly stepped in to fill the 
gap left by the collegiate Opposition.” 

“Yes, and then there was that lit- 
tle Watterson-Harvey fracas in ad- 
dition.” 

“And Joline’s Bryan letter.” 

“ All of which merely seemed to in- 
crease your popularity.” 

“In spite of the fact that you were 
sincerely fighting for your own con- 
victions each time.” 

“Bryan’s support in Baltimore real- 
ly was the climax,” said the Governor 
thoughtfully. 





“And don’t forget Roosevelt’s en- 
thusiasm——”’ 

“Before he thought I had a chance 
for the nomination.” 

“Then came the election itself. I 
have often wondered why so many 
people voted for me.” 

“Well, anyway, we have _ won, 
haven’t we?” 

“Undoubtedly. And now that we 
are in for it, what difference does it 
make how we got there so long as we 
are willing to face the problem square- 
ly?” 

“It’s a big problem, isn’t it? A 
civil war between Labor and Capital 
to be settled to the satisfaction of 
both sides, not to speak of such minor 
matters as Mexico, Russia, the Pana- 
ma Canal interests and tariff revision.” 

“Some people would think it re- 
quired an Abraham Lincoln or a 
George Washington.” 

Woodrow Wilson looked himself 
squarely in the eye. 

There was a_ thoughtful silence. 
Then he suddenly straightened up and 
grasped the hand of the President- 
elect. 

“Wilson,” he said quietly, “there 
must have been some people among 
those six or seven million who really 
wanted you to be President.” 

“Tf that is so,” was the steady an- 
swer, “ please God we won’t disappoint 
them.” S. Spaeth. 
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Suffragette: 1 WONDER WHICH ONE WILL BE PRESIDENT? 


Oh, Pshaw ! 
D® WINFIELD SCOTT BALL, 


who is described by the papers 
as an “eminent” physician of Chi- 
cago, has been saying things about the 
clothes worn by the girls of New Eng- 
land. He says they are a great deal 
worse than those worn in the West. 

“The women of no other country 
in the world,” declares the physician, 
“except France, wear such disgusting 
clothes as do our own.” 

Tut, tut, doctor! Maybe your state- 
ment is true, but what of it? Don’t 
we need something to offset the suffra- 
gette movement? If the girls of New 
England are combining for that pur- 
pose, God bless ’em! 

So long as the women are seeking 


ways and means to attract the men, 
even though their methods don’t ap- 
peal to an “eminent” physician from 
Chicago, we still have hopes of this 
Republic. 

Besides, since the advent of adver- 
tising, the scenery through New 
England hasn’t been improving. If 
the girls can do anything to help it, 
they will have performed a valuable 
service. 


Headgq uarters 


HITTLER (to his daughter): 
Did you tell that young man he 
couldn’t stay after midnight? 
“Yes, papa.” 
“Then why didn’t he go?’ 
“He wanted to know if the order 
had been confirmed by mamma.” 
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Fylessrd are the Meek 
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Days When New York Was Younger 


E are really getting old enough 
to have a picturesque past. 
Writers of the younger generation 
are beginning to discover it. The 
old plaint of our newness as a coun- 
try, which drove our earlier writers 
and dramatists to locate their scenes 
in foreign or imaginary places, no 
longer serves as an excuse. Mr. 
Sheldon, the author of “ Romance,” 
has to go back only a half century 
to find settings and costumes for his 
play which are more remote to his 
generation than the castlég and cathedrals 
of France and Italy and the vistas of far 
Cathay were to the publi¢ of yesterday. 
Washington Square as a fashionable cen- 
ter, the Brevoort House as an exclusive 
hostelry and the Academy of Music as 
the shrine of New York’s wealthy opera 
worshipers are to-day veritable antiquities. Mr. Clyde Fitch 
shadowed this approach to the antiquity of things American in 
“Captain Jinks,” but he was a bit early to use it for any- 
thing but light comedy. Mr. Sheldon has the talent to seize 
to-day upon this background for a more serious purpose. 
From this on, as we grow older every day, and new gen- 
erations with only recent memories are crowding on, the 
American dramatist should find his own country rich in 
material and coloring. Certainly the stage writer of fifty 
years hence will not be lacking in inspiration for the gro- 
tesque when he comes to picture the period of silliness and 
exaggeration in which we are living. 
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ly “Romance” Mr. Sheldon gives another example of his 
versatility, and with the boldness of youth shoulders a 
handicap which might have daunted an older dramatist. His 
prologue, which clearly shows that the play which is to follow 
cannot have a happy ending in the accepted sense, gives 
away his hand to his audience. It is known in advance that 
the hero and heroine are not to have a happy issue to their 
love affair, but it is to the author’s credit that this previous 
knowledge does not dull the edge of interest in his story, nor 
blunt the curiosity as to how it will develop. A better use 
of modern stage mechanics, so there should have been no 
halt between the story the old bishop starts to tell in the pro- 
logue and its change from words to visual representation in 
the beginning of the play proper, would have helped tre- 
mendously the illusion the author seeks to create. A similar 
instantaneous relapse from the conclusion of the play to the 
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scene of the epilogue would have saved the latter from its 
air of crudeness. 

But neither prologue nor epilogue are of great importance 
except as theatric novelty and a method of creating atmos- 
phere. From the noisy and absurd New Year’s eve of to-day 
we are at once carried back to the time when Trinity’s 
chimes could really be heard, and to a social function where 
the “Blue Danube” waltzes were being played as Strauss’s 
latest. Into this entertainment is introduced a celebrated 
opera prima donna whose past is questioned by the gathering 
of that day more seriously than now we look into the ante- 
cedents of the opera singer whom the author has evidently 
taken as a prototype, and who has been gladly received by 
certain circles of present New York society. A young clergy- 
man among the guests falls in love with the prima donna, 
and the story hangs upon her finding through the love he in- 
spires in her that there is a difference between good and evil, 
so that eventually she sends him back to his duty in the 
church and for herself renounces the primrose path. The 
clergyman became the bishop of the prologue and epilogue, 


and this was his romance. 
eS 


F course Mr. Sheldon has enriched this slender story 
with episodes and decorated it with clever talk, besides 
giving it the distinction, not always found in successful plays 
on our stage, of having been written by an educated man 
familiar with the ways of well-bred persons. His clergyman 
hero is somewhat unconventional for the period of the play, 
and not entirely sv¢gestive of the Episcopal cloth he wears. 
To some extent this may be the fault of Mr. Courtenay, who 
impersonates the Rev. Thomas Armstrong, and who may not 
be shrewd at differentiating the methods of clergymen of dif- 
ferent denominations. 

The principal character is that of the impulsive, spoiled 
and passionate young Italian prima donna pictured by Doris 
Keane. She plays the part in dialect throughout, and her 
perfection in pronunciation, accent and intonation is a nota- 
ble accomplishment in itself. In her early days Mme, Cav- 
allini has been a street singer, and in the later days, when 
she has furs, jewels and a pet monkey, she retains with her 
acquired manners just enough of swagger to suggest her be- 
ginnings, and perhaps some of the intervening episodes. In 
these aspects of the character Doris Keane was more suc- 
cessful than in the emotional passages which called for more 
magnetic appeal. There is no question of her ability as a 
character comedienne. The remainder of the cast is com- 
petent, Mr. Anson making an impression as a New York 
gentleman of the old school, and Gilda Varesi as an Italian 
ex-prima donna descended to the position of servant and 
companion to the heroine. 

“ Romance” is of more importance in matter and manner 
than most of the plays we see. 
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HERE is a curious charm 
about the Irish Players 

even in some of the dreary and 
undramatic playlets that are put 





. 
forth by their management as 
examples of what Ireland is do- 
VA ing in a literary way for the 
new stage. Although some of their 


work violates the simplest rules of acting, not rules made for 
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staginess, but for effectiveness of result, 
the virtues of sincerity and naturalness 
are so powerful in what the actors do 
that we easily forget their inexpert- 
ness. The ear is charmed, too, by a 
certain musical quality in their intona- 
tion, even with those members of the 
company who have a suggestion of the 
potato in their vocal delivery. 

The organization now has thirty-four 
plays and playlets in its repertory. The 
most important of the new ones seen at 
present writing are “ Maurice Harte,” a 
wearily padded story of an Irish family’s 
tragedy in the failure of its son to qual- 
ify for the priesthood, and “ Patriots,” 
a really excellent bit of satire on the 
Irish insurgent methods of the last cen- 
tury. 

Now that the Irish Players may be 
considered simply on their merits with- 
out regard to their persecution by local 
Irishmen, who are Irishmen profession- 
ally and for what there is in it, it may 
be said that it is entirely worth while 
to witness their performances as_ ex- 
amples of artistic accomplishment by 
sheer earnestness. Metcalfe. 
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Astor.— Fine Feathers.” The moral of 
this fairly interesting and well presented 
drama is that something’s bound to get you 
if you live beyond your income. 
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Belasco.—*‘ Years of Discretion.”” Shows 
in agreeable comedy and by unusually good 
acting that growing old gracefully is better 
than trying too strenuously to stay young. 

Casino.— The Firefly.” Bright comic on- 
eretta, with Mme. Trentini as the star. 

Century.—*‘ Joseph and His Brethren.” 
Puts the tale from Genesis into dramatic 
form with impressive stage pictures. 

Children’s.—*“ Racketty Packetty House.” 
A pleasant children’s play done in a theatre 
especially built for children. 

Cohan’s—May Irwin in “ Widow by 
Proxy.”” Notice later. 

Comedy.-—“‘ Fanny’s First Play.” Lon- 
don’s dramatic critics joined with the British 
middle classes as a target for Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s satirical wit. 

Cort.—*‘ Peg o’ My Heart.” Miss Lau- 
rette Taylor laughably showing the adven- 
tures of an Anglo-Irish-American girl in 
British surroundings. 

Criterion —“ The Argyle Case.” Interest- 
ing detective melodrama showing how Detec- 
tive Burns detects and with Mr. Robert Hil- 
liard as the stage detective. 

Eltinge.—“ Within the Law.’ Shows in a 
very well acted and interesting melodrama 
that our police have curious ways of dealing 
with criminals and that our department 
stores are promoters of crime. 

Empire.—“ The Spy.” French patriotism 
mixed up with the French domestic triangle 
in not remarkably interesting drama. 

Forty-cighth Street.— Never Say Die.” 
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BRITANNIA MOURNS 


Mr. William Collier and his own fun in a 
light but pleasant medium. 

Fulton.—*‘ The Unwritten Law.” Interest- 
ing but depressing American drama of mari- 
tal infidelity well acted. 

Gaicty.—“ Stop Thief!” A farcical com- 
edy in which professional thieves mix up 
their operations with those of kleptomaniacs. 

Garrick.—‘‘ The Conspiracy.”” New York’s 
underworld once more in dramatic exploita- 
tion, this time in a thrilling melodrama. 

Globe.—‘‘ The Lady of the Slipper.” The 
story of Cinderella turned into diverting mu- 
sical piece to display the abilities of Elsie 
Janis and Messrs. Montgomery and Stone. 

Harris.—“ The Master Mind,” with Mr. 
Edmund Breese. Notice later. 

Hippodrome.—“ Under Many Flags” and 
“Gypsy Life.” Elaborate ballet, spectacle 
and stage pictures. 

Hudson.—“ The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 
An unusual play dealing with the workings 
of the child mind in an original fashion. 

Knickerbocker. — ‘‘The Sunshine Girl.” 
London musical piece with Julia Sanderson 
as the star. Not in the least high-browed but 
pleasantly amusing. 

Lyric.—*‘ All For the Ladies.’”” Many of 


the freaks of present fashions displayed as 
the principal features of a musical show. 

Lyceum.—“ The Ghost-Breaker.” 

Manhattan Opera House.—‘* The Whip.” 
Racing melodrama from London with thrill- 
ing mechanical stage effects. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—‘‘ Romance.” 

New Amsterdam.—“ Oh! Oh! Delphine.” 
Diverting musical piece of French extraction. 

Playhouse.—“ Little Women.” The girl 
life of New England fifty years ago as dk 
scribed in Miss Alcott’s famous book pleas- 
antly transferred to the stage. 

Republic.—* A Good Little Devil.” Fairy 
tale in poetic language picturesquely stage 
by Mr. Belasco. 

Thirty-ninth Street—“ The Bridal Path,” 
by Thompson Buchanan. Notice later. 

Wallack’s.—The Irish Players. See above. 

Winter Garden.—“ The Honeymoon Ex- 
press,” with Gaby Deslys and Mr, Al Jol- 
son. A frothy combination of girls, rag-time 
and other things skillfully arranged to amuse 
the unthinking. 

Weber and Fields Music Hall.—“ The Man 
With Three Wives.” Musical piece with 
tuneful score by Lehar. Elaborately staged 
and fairly amusing. 
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Feminism and the Dual Standard 


HAT is a feminist? My twelve-year-old 
dictionary does not tell. “ Feminism: 
the qualities of females” is the nearest it 
comes, and that is no help. It is some- 
thing that has lately broken loose, and we 
must consult the latest authorities. I find in 
the February number of McClure’s Magazine 
that “the significant and deep-rooted move- 
ment to readjust the social position of 
women, in its largest general aspects, is 
termed feminism; in its immediate political 
aspects, suffrage.”” McClure’s indorses Miss 
Inez Milholland as a qualified and competent 
feminist, and Miss Milholland expounds the 
faith that is in her in a piece in that magazine. So perhaps 
if we look into the piece we shall get a notion of what the 
feminists have got on their minds. 

Miss Milholland discusses “the liberation of a _ sex.” 
Women, for the first time in history, she says, are to have 
something approaching an equal voice in the administration 
of human affairs. “ They are to sit on juries, to administer 
public offices, to confer in the high councils of the nation,” 
and “bring directly to the problems of government and of 
civilization those qualities, in certain respects different from 
man’s, which they have hitherto been permitted to employ 
only indirectly, in the private influence of the individual 
woman on the man who has acted for himself and her in the 
world of government and affairs.” 

Ye «© So 

Please do not smile: this is a serious matter. There are 
a good many women and they have various minds and 
opinions, and it is probable that Miss Milholland does not 
represent all of them. But some of them probably she does 
represent more or less, and it may be instructive to search 
out what details of liberation she and they consider desirable. 

Forecasting the results which may be expected to attend 
“this suddea liberation of an entire sex” from “the condi- 
tions of bondage and restraint,” Miss Milholland finds that 
“the institutions most certain to be toucked and changed 
are the institutions in which the sex, as a sex, is most pecu- 
liarly and vitally interested—the home and marriage itself.” 
She does not say explicitly in this first article how they are 
to be changed, bvi she gives notice that “the old reticences 
are destroyed forever,” and she wants us to study what women 
are printing and saying “in the light of the underlying body 
of modern thought from which they are clearly drawing their 
ideas and their inspiration.” So doing, she says, we shall 
arrive at certain rather obvious conclusions, including, it 
seems, “an assault on the dual standard of morality, and an 
assertion of sex rights on the part of woman.” To illustrate, 
she quotes from a current play in which a girl “ has slipped 
away for a week-end with the son of her father’s employer.” 
The fact is discovered. The boy is persuaded to marry 
her “to save her honor.” She refuses. She does not love 
him. “But you did love me,” he insists. ‘“‘ You must have 
loved me.” She turns and asks, “ Did you love me?” “ No,” 
he replies, “but I’m a man. It was just my fancy of the 
moment.” “ Well,” is her answer, “I am a woman. It was 
just my fancy of the moment.” 

s ¢ 4 @ 

All right, Miss Milholland, all right. One is no better 
than the other, and that is recognized in the proposal that 
they marry. They don’t! Very well. But it there is a 




















“ HERE'S LOOKING AT YOU, MR. PRESIDENT” 


baby, what becomes of the baby, and what becomes of the 
girl? The dual standard, which cannot be admired ethically, 
is based on the very practical consideration that it is the girl, 
not the man, who has the baby. It has come to be, not for the 
indulgence of men, but for the protection of girls. The great 
practical inconvenience of having babies in the world without 
fathers, and mothers without husbands, has led to the dual 
standard and to an extreme reprehension of the indiscretions 
of women. That reprehension is a good deal mollified in these 
times, not as a consequence of the “liberation of a sex,” but 
because sentiment in these matters has grown kinder and more 
just. You may well enough argue that the girl in “ Hindle 
Wakes” did better not to marry the boy if she did not want 
him. Perhaps so, if there was no baby. But you cannot 
argue for a liberation of sex that eliminates the dual standard 
by bringing the chastity of women down to the level of the 
chastity of men. That seems to be what you argue for and 
predict, and that won’t wash. It implies conditions that 
would add to the burdens already incurred in _ behalf 
of “unfortunate” women, additional cares for the rescue 
of “unfortunate” men. Chastity in bachelors and chas- 
tity in spinsters have different values, a difference based 
on the fact that when there is a baby, it is the woman that 
must bear it. You may argue that the chastity of men must 
be prodded up to the level of the chastity of women, and in 
that you will have the support of the moralists, though the 
urgency of passion is thought to be far less in normal women 
than in normal men. But you will get no support anywhere 
for social recognition of the kind of “sex rights” that you 
seem to demand for liberated women. If that is feminism, 
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especially in women, wherever it ap- 
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ae pears. I don’t see how the “ readjust- 

Virwoe le ment of the social position of women” is 

“i Khe & bs ge going to change the feelings of mothers 
_ . on this point, or that it will make a dif- 


“ 


sit on juries, admin- 
ister public offices and confer in the 
high councils of the nation.” The exer- 
cise of “sex rights,” except the right to 
get married, does not seem likely to re- 
ceive either political or social support, 
but rather to remain, as now, distinctly 
an individual adventure, as to which the 
destruction of the old reticences will be 
earnestly deprecated by the adventurer. 
The combination of the miscellaneous ex- 
ercise of “sex rights” with advertisement 
is something that very few civilized 
women have been able to get away with. 
Some remarkable women have done it— 
Cleopatra, Catharine of Russia, George 
Sand, and others—but their success, 
though interesting, is hardly attractive, 
and the failures that offset it are to be 
reckoned in millions. E. S. Martin. 


Good 
Me: MURPHY: Yure Dinnis was 
certainly a good man to his fam- 
ily, wasn’t he? 

Mrs. Casey: He was thot. Shure, 
he wouldn’t think of bateing up his 
own family till he had bate up ivry- 
body else in the neighborhood. 


ference if women 





RS. VASTLEE RICH (senti- 








: mentally): Longfellow _ says, 
" “We cannot buy with gold the old 
ee ee 4 associations.” 

: aes aes eee VASTLEE RicuH: Don’t you believe it, 
my dear. When I was in politics I 
GooD LUCK! found that cash would purchase the 

ancientest organization on earth. 

“in its immediate political aspects, suffrage,” a“ 


verily the fat is in the fire. 


And do you mark, Miss Milholland, that the 
dual standard is almost entirely a matter of 
social sentiment! The law, or the police power, 
to be sure, is harder on prostitutes than on 


their patrons, but that accords with a the- 
ory that prostitutes, like gambling house 
keepers, are promoters of disorder. Ex- 
cept for women rated as “ disorderly,” 
there is no law concerning chastity that 
does not equally apply to men, and for 
married people the written law is the 
same for man and wife, and public senti- 
ment sustains it. 

And who are the upholders and mo- 
tioners of the dual standard? Women 
chiefly, Miss Milholland. It is strongly, 
vehemently, the feeling of mothers that 
the exercise of what you call “sex 
rights” is not a privilege to be desired 
for daughters, and they discourage it, 
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Advice to the Mental! 


KEEP OUT OF POLIT 








o the Mentally Feeble 
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ROBABLY the last thing that you think you need is 
a “Guide to the United States,” especially a guide 
that has been specifically prepared “for the Jewish immi- 
grant.” And yet there are a great many poorer ways of 
spending fifteen cents than in purchasing a copy of a 
little green paper covered book bearing this title, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee of Patriotic 
Education of the Connecticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution (John W. Foster, 241 Fifth avenue, New 
York; by mail, 20 cents); and many poorer ways of 
spending an hour than in reading it. 


7) THE. LATEST, 
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second edition of the Yiddish version and one of the by- 
products of reading it is a wonder as to whether there 
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is not, after all, something more than ancestor worship, 
mutual admiration and national conventions to the 
> A. R. 


RS. DELL H. MUNGER’S story of “ The Wind Be- 
fore the Dawn” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35) is a nice, 
slouchy, comfortable affair, like a mother’s lap. It isn’t 
tailor made. It conforms neither to this year’s hobble or 
nor to last year’s straight front. And there are all 





You may, in so doing, learn some things you didn’t 


know about the United 
States; but that is not the 
point. The point is that 


you will almost certainly 
learn some things you 
didn’t know about the im- 
migrants themselves, and 
may even re-learn some 
things that we are all rather 
prone to forget about them. 
For not only does the em- 
phasis that it is thought 
wise to lay upon certain 
odd items of instruction 
and information act as an 
automatic range-finder in 
giving us the measure of 
their difference from our- 
selves, but the homely 
things that it is needful to 
tell them, and the realiza- 
tion of what such informa- 
tion might mean to us in 
their places, brings vividly 
before us the forgotten de- 
gree of our common hu- 


manity. And the more all’ 


of us, as American citizens, 
can manage to know of 
both of these things, the 
better. 

Italian, Polish and Yid- 
dish versions of the Guide, 
with appropriate variations 
in the instructions, have 
already been issued and 
have met with official rec- 
ognition as well as popular 
favor abroad. This is an 
English translation of the 





Oates 


Back Home, by Irvin S. Cobb. Stories of old Judge 
Price and county seat doings in post-bellum Kentucky; punc- 
tuated by broad grins and an occasional choke. 





The Business of Being a Woman, by Ida M. Tarbell. In 
which the author begs most of the questions agitating the 
feminist world. 


Cobb’s Anatomy, by Irvin S. Cobb. A small book better 
avoided by the fastidious, since its contagious humor is 
larded with vulgarity. 

The Crock of Gold, by James Stephens. A delicious med- 
ley of fairies, folk lore, philosophy and pure fancy by a new 
Irish writer. 


A Guide to the United States, by John W. Foster. See 
above. 

Jade, by Berthold Lanfer. A finely illustrated treatise 
upon the tomb jades of China and their archeological signifi- 
cance. 

Life of Mirabeau, by S. G. Tallentyre. A spirited defense 
and boldly executed character sketch of the early leader of 
the French Revolution. 


The Man Who Came Back, by John Fleming Wilson. A 
crisply told story of a wastrel’s recovered self respect. 


A Miscellany of Men, by G. K. Chesterton. Collected 
papers and essays in which flashes of the early Chesterton 
spirit are mixed with much specious brilliancy. 


The Moth, by William Dana Orcutt. What happened to 
a young Bostonian who thought she could do as she chose. 
A story that thinks itself very sophisticated. 


The Mythological Zoo, by Oliver Herford. Witty ball- 


‘ bearing verses with amusing illustrations giving a modern 


touch to the monsters of fable. 


Pancho McClish, by Herbert Coolidge. A good Western 
character study, with a dime novel denouement. 


Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life, by Mrs. Alec 
Tweedy. The reminiscences of an English writer and jour- 
nalist who has a large feminine following. A medley of per- 
sonalities, sentiment and sermonizing. 


The Wind Before the Dawn, by Mrs. Dell H. Munger. 
See above. 


sorts of things in it that are in the way. 


But some- 
how (can it be because of 
the big-hearted mother love 
that one feels hovering over 
it?) it makes a good rest- 
ing place. The heroine is 
a young girl born on the 
newly settled Kansas 
prairies, of impecunious 
and impractical parents, of 
whom the one is a slattern 
and a slave and the other 
alternately taciturn and 
tyrannical; a young girl 
who in spite of the home 
atmosphere of bad cooking, 
bad temper and bad:times, 
and of the regional predi- 
lection for conservative 
narrowmindedness, some- 
how catches the first 
breath—the wind before 
the dawn—of the moving 
spirit of modern woman- 
hood, and has the inborn 
courage and develops the 
acquired ability to follow 
its guidance. It is a whole- 
some tale, with a fine sense 
of the future in it; and 
even the cyclones, grass- 
hopper storms, blizzards 
and other local specialties 
that are superadded to the 
story and form a sort of 
“seeing- Kansas” depart- 
ment, are due, one feels, 
less to bad technique 
than to local pride and a 
desire to give us good 
measure. J. B. Kerfoot. 
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SOWING THEIR OATS 


A Staunch Defender 

R. HENRY CLEWS is 
the kind of defender 
that is worth having. He 
does not mince matters 
when it comes to standing 
up for Wall Street. He 
sw says: “I affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is not a business insti- 
tution in the United States where standards are so high 
or where the integrity of its members is equal to that 

prevailing on the New York Stock Exchange.” 

So there. This does not mean, however, that there 
aren’t plenty of brokers in Wall Street who wouldn't 
hesitate to scuttle a ship if there were a good enough 
commission in it, but merely that every other business 
institution has its fair proportion of ship scuttlers, sap- 
pers, miners, adulterators, short-weighters, et cetera, et 
al., ad lib. With this understanding, Gridley, you may call 
the next witness. 





IRST DOCTOR: I operated on him for appendicitis. 
Seconp Doctor: What was the matter with him? 


Why Not Be Humorous ? 


HE New York Herald ought to engage a professional 
humorist to write its editorials about Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The Herald may have a sense of humor, but, like some 
people’s voices, it is not placed right. It is too visible to 
the naked eye. 

What the Herald is trying to do is to discredit Gov- 
ernor Wilson in advance, and to make it appear that he is 
trying to ruin the country. 
the same sense that it abandoned the use of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s name before he was shot, and referred to him 
as the “ Third Term Candidate.” 

There is no objection to the Herald doing this, if 
it is interesting or amusing; but isn’t it rather heavy 
handed ? 

Mr. Hearst does much better. 


It calls him “ professor” in 


When he goes gunning 


for some one, he gets his funny men to draw amusing pic- 
tures, and thus lightens up his own prejudices. 


At the Opera 
| genset Ah! Isn’t it beautifully put on? 
It is all put on. 


Cynicus: I should say so. 
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Bedtime Stories 


ABOUT WICKED MRS. WALL STREETE 


R. ORACLE and little Bright Eyes were 
walking out in the fields one day, when they 

. Saw a little lamb bleating for its mother. 
“Tsn’t it sad,” said little Bright Eyes, 

“to see that little lamb. I wonder where 
. its mamma can be.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Oracle, “it is very sad. It reminds 
me of the story of Mrs. Wall-Streete and her little 
lambs.” 

“Oh, do tell me!” said Bright Eyes, and in her ex- 
citement and curiosity she forgot all about the real little 
lamb in the distance. How like all of us this is! 

“Well,” said Mr. Oracle, “it was this way: Mrs. Wall- 
Streete was a very wicked woman; there was not any- 
thing quiet or staid or old-fashioned about her! She was 
up to the latest tricks. She kept open house and the 
funniest people came to see her. There was Mr. Broker 
and Mr. Banker and Mr. Lawyer and Mr. Pastor. Mr. 
Pastor was awfully funny about it and went in at the back 
door; and Mrs. Wall-Streete served a free lunch all of 
the time—lamb and mint sauce.” 

“You don’t mean to say they ate it?” said Bright Eyes. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Oracle. “One lamb wasn’t any- 
thing to them. They used to flay a whole flock every day. 
And then there was Mr. Politician and Mr. Boss; they 
used to come in and sit down and enjoy themselves; and 
Mrs. Wall-Streete kept going on, getting wickeder and 
wickeder. She was a fussy and.nervous old thing, ‘too. 
Sometimes she 
would go into hys- 
terics over almost 
nothing at all.” 

“Couldn’t they 
give her anything 
to stop. that?” 
said Bright Eyes. 

“Oh, yes,” said 
Mr. Oracle. 
“When she got 
awfuly bad— when 
she got into a regu- 
lar panic—they gave 
her the gold cure. I 
couldn’t tell you how 
many times Mrs. 
Wall-Streete has had 
the gold cure; and it 
always cured her; 
that is until she got 
bad again.” 

“ But what did she 
really do?” said 
Bright Eyes, and then 
lowering her voice 
she said: “Did she 





THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT 


dance the turkey-trot and rag-time and all of those 
naughty things that my sisters love so much?” 
“Worse than that!” said Mr. Oracle. “She got the 
whole neighborhood by the ears. Why, people would 
come around and visit her and she would rob them of 
everything they had; sometimes she would almost take 
away their clothes. A proud, fine-looking, handsome man 


‘with real money that his mother had given him to spend, 


would visit her and then afterwards he would be selling 
shoe strings in the next block, and his friends would all go 
back on him, and what do you suppose they call that 
kind of people?” 

“Oh, do tell me!” said Bright Eyes. 

“ Has-Beens. The by-ways around Mrs. Wall-Streete’s 
mansion are just filled with Has-Beens. But she kept right 
on, she didn’t care; until Mr. Politician began to get jeal- 
ous of Mr. Lawyer and Mr. Lawyer began to get jealous 
of Mr. Banker and Mr. Banker began to get jealous of 
Mr. Broker; and then there was trouble!” 

“What happened?” said Bright Eyes. 

“Well, you see, Mrs. Wall-Streete was investigated.” 

“What's investigated?” said Bright Eyes. 

“Well, you get on a nice special car with colored men 
to serve you chicken sandwiches and wine and chocolate 
caramels and cigarettes and beer; and you travel to a 
place called Washington.” 

“What's that?” asked Bright Eyes. 

“Well, it is a great big gilt building almost entirely 
surrounded by coons, and 
you go in and then you're 
investigated.” 

“Well, what do they 
really do?” asked Bright 
Eyes. 

“Well, they ask you 
some questions and you 
forget, and after you have 
forgotten and forgotten and 
FORGOTTEN, then you 
go back home and read 
about it in all of the papers 
and then you make some 
more money.” 

“But I don’t see why 
that should have made 
Mrs. Wall-Streete feel so 

badly,” said Bright 

KP> Eyes. 

; Ry “Well, you 
see,” said Mr. Or- 

acle, “it wouldn’t 
Arr if it had been you 
CAME, og me, because we 
like the fresh air 
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OLD PRINTS 
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and the blue sky and we have red blood in our veins, and 


we don’t care what happens to us, but Mrs. Wall- 


Streete had been shut up with those people I 


you about, and she was thin and excitable and anemic 
and shaky and neurotic; besides being terribly wicked, 


and the journey to Washington upset her and 
all broken up and she had to go to bed and have 
nurse and a doctor.” 

“And did she get well?” asked Bright Eyes. 


“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Oracle. “You see, the doctor she 
had always gets people well. He is a wonderful doctor; he 


doesn’t have to practise on his own account; he 
it for fun. He can cure anything—that is, he 
anything he wants to cure; and he is so nice 
about it and never says anything.” 
“What’s his name?” said Bright Eyes. 
“Pierpont. If you ever get sick, send for 


spoke to 


she was 
a trained 


just does 
can cure 
and quiet 





him, but 


take my advice, little Bright Eyes, and make your terms 


with him first.” tT. 


L. Mf. 
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Geabberwoquie 
(Avec le plus grand regret a M. 
Carroll.) 
igre brillig et les slithie toves, 
Gyraient et gimblaient dans le 
wabe, 
Tous mims’ étaient les borogoves, 
Et les momes wrathes horsgrabe. 


Prends garde, machoires de Geabber- 
wog 
Qui pince et coupe de griffes, mon 
fils, 
Prends garde aussi le jubjube coq, 
Et fuis le frumiose banderprise. 


Menant a main son vorpal sabre, 
La béte manxsome chercha long 
temps, 
Puis rest’ il sous le tumtum arbre, 
Se tenant la un temp. 


Il restait uffishment tandis, 

Le Geabberwoq a flambants yeux, 
Vint whifflant par le bois tulgie, 

Il burblait venant tandis que. 


Un coup, un coup, et jusqu’ au bout, 
Va snicker snack son vorpal fer, 
li tua la béte, avec la téte, 
Revint galumphantierre. 


As-tu tué le Geabberwogq? 
Mon beamish fils viens a bras, 
CG frabjuous jour, callou callour, 
Il chortla dans sa joie. 


C’est brillig et les slithies toves, 
Gyraient et gimblaient dans le wabe, 
Tous mims’ étaient les borogoves, 
Et les momes wrathes: horsgrabe. 
Clifford Hayes Pangburn. 
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“THE HUNGRY PACK” 


Dogs and Human Beings 


HE newspapers recently took a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in describing minutely the pampered journey of 
a Pomeranian dog, who was shipped across the continent 
in a private car at an approximate cost of six hundred 
dollars. The dog weighed three pounds and four ounces, 
and the unmistakable inference intended was that the lady 
who owned him was guilty of something extremely repre- 
hensible in thus guarding him in so much luxury from 
the too close companionship of the common people. 

Why should it seem so singular that a lady should take 
so much trouble about a perfectly good dog, who prob- 
ably has a kind disposition and no bad habits, when so 
many other women go to so much more trouble and ex- 


Z7™. ain 








pense about their worthless sons and daughters? We 
have known millionaires to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars upon a boy simply for the sake of perfecting 
him in the consumption of cigarettes and loose com- 
panions, and no mention of it has been made in the papers, 
not even in the society columns. 


An Old Hand 


WNER OF APARTMENT HOUSE: Is the new 
janitor experienced? 
AGENT: You bet he is! He wasn’t on tke job half an 
hour before all the bells and speaking tubes were out of 
commission. 














CAN YOU READ THIS REBUS? 
(The correct answer will appear in next week’s LiFe.) 
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NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 





*“Olympic”’ (Illustrated) $1,500 
35 H. P. four-cylinder touring car, completely equipped. Electric starter and lights are optional, 
at an extra cost of $225. 


**Majestic’’ $1975.—45 H. P. four-cylinder tour- *¢ Sultanic’’ $2650.—55 H.P. six-cylinder touring 
ing car, completely equipped and fitted with electric car, seven-passenger. Completely equipped and fitted 
starter and lights. with electric starter and lights. Five-Passenger, $2500. 


Jackson—first among 
comfortable cars; and why 


The big demand of the year, as you know, is for are shoulder high, the cushions 10 inches thick 
comfort. and inclined a bit toward the rear. 

The Jackson, as you also know, has always been a Long wheelbases have been Jackson features for 
comfortable car. years. They make a car ride easily. So do large 

So we believe we are justified in saying that this wheels and tires. 
year, more than ever before, the Jackson stands _Just the right weight and its correct distribution, 
first among such cars. enough power and a reserve; a silent power plant, 

It is natural that it should, because of our long and driving mechanism highly perfected. 
experience in designing cars for comfort, as well These are some of the things our engineers con- 
as for the other essentials. tribute to the comfort of Jackson cars. 

This experience covers eleven years, as applied to Self-starters, electric lights and automatic gas 
the automobile; and reaches two decades farther lighters, demountable rims and wheels—with 
back into the carriage industry. their convenience—add the last touch to com- 

There we learned the value of full elliptic springs plete the satisfaction of Jackson ownership. 
—so we use four on every Jackson model. We shall be glad to have the Jackson dealer demon- 

There we learned that high seat backs and soft strate all these features for you if you will write 
cushions are easiest riding; so Jackson seat backs for his name and the catalog. 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1300 E. Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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Reform in Alabama 
[ NTERESTING informa- 


tion reaches us from 
Alabama. It is said she is 
coming to believe that 
profits are not everything 
when children are to be 
dealt with. Accordingly 
the following are some of 
the humane revisions in 
the child labor laws which 
are to be suggested if the 
Legislature ever meets again: 

1. No child under two shall be al- 
lowed to labor at moving safes, shoe- 
ing horses, chopping down trees, stok- 
ing engines or tending bar. 

2. No child shall be allowed to work 
more than twenty-three hours in any 
one day without the consent of its 
employer. 

3. No child under sixteen shall be 
allowed to work in any mine, field, 
factory, workshop or elsewhere un- 
less it can find a job. 

4. As children should be taught con- 
sideration for their elders and respect 
for the rights of property, it is impor- 
tant that any attempts to have their 
wages raised, their hours of labor re- 
duced or their conditions of labor im- 
proved should be promptly and de- 
cisively discouraged by employers and 
parents. 

5. On and after the passage of this 
act, it shall be compulsory for children 
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“CORA WILL NEVER MARRY. 


between the age of five to go to school, 
provided the employers consent and 
provided also there are schools to 
which they can go. 

6. Any child caught swimming, fish- 
ing, playing ball or otherwise wasting 
its time shall be deemed to be a crim- 
inal under the statutes, which were 
drawn to prevent labor unions from 
getting a foothold. This section shall 
be construed to be in favor of the 
child. 

7. As it is not good for the child to 
be deprived of all pleasure, nothing in 
the foregoing section shall be con- 
strued to prevent any child in Alabama 
from sledding, tobogganing, ice skat- 
ing, skiing, throwing snow-balls or 
making snow men. 





SHE IS TOO INDIFFERENT ” 


8. In order that business shall not be 
violently interfered with, nothing in 
the foregoing shall be construed to 
make conditions any different after the 
passage of this law from what they 
were before. 


Highest Authorities 
Obata EZRA: Eph Hoskins is 


some stubborn fighter. 

Uncte Esen: You bet. Eph ain't 
satisfied as easily as most men. If Eph 
sees a Supreme Court decision that 
don’t agree with his view of the mat- 
ter he don’t stop there; no, sir, he car- 
ries it right up to the Methodist par- 
son, and if he don’t agree with Eph, 
he carries it clear up to the school 
teacher. 
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Life’s Musical Calendar 


Tuesday, February 25, Metropolitan 
Opera House.—Kienzl’s “ Kuhreigen,” an 
operatic novelty, presented in French 
under the title “ Le Ranz des Vaches” 
by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Second 
song recital by Elena Gerhardt: A pro- 
gramme of German “ Lieder” presented 
with authoritative art by a distinguished 
interpreter, with Erich Wolff, an accom- 
panist of unusual ability, at the piano. 

(Evening).—Concert by the Margulies 
Trio: The popular but little heard com- 
bination of violin, ’cello and piano in 
chamber music of the most classical 
type. 

Carnegie Lyceum.—The Max Jacobs 
String Quartet in another laudable effort 
to win public favor. 

Wednesday, January 26, Metropolitan 
Opera House—A Lenten offering by 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s band of singers. 

Carnegie Hall.—Violin recital by Max- 
imilian Pilzer, concert master of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Recital by 
Frederick Weld, baritone, in which a 
number of American songs will figure 
on the programme. 

Thursday, February 27, Metropolitan 
Opera House.—Continuation of the pop- 
ular repertoire to which New York has 
become accustomed. 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—Julia 
Culp, the great Dutch singer, in another 
of her remarkable recitals: An object 
lesson in the possibilities and ideals of 
the concert stage, with an additional 
revelation of the art of accompanying 
by Coenraad von Bos. 

(Evening).—The Philharmonic Socie- 
ty, assisted by Madame Schumann- 
Heinck, who will sing two new German 
songs composed by Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 

Aeolian Hall.—Joint recital by James 
Liebling, ’cellist, and Egan Putz, pianist. 

Friday, February 28, Metropolitan 
Opera House.—End of the fourth month 
of New York’s well-filled operatic sea- 
son. 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—A repe- 
tition of Thursday’s programme by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Madame 
Schumann-Heinck. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Piano re- 
cital by Cornelia Rider-Possart, another 
name in a long and rather tiresome list. 

Saturday, March 1, Metropolitan Op- 
era House-—Two performances by the 
Metropolitan’ company, the first aiming 











Is More than a drinkK— 
It’s a pleasure 


tly delicious 
? ngly brilliant 
eculiarly gratifying 
Sin ciously mellow 
larly strengthening 
ctively satisfying 
Restaurants, 
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ai Baby’s First Bath 


In a famous hospital, three babes 
are born daily. The care of these 
infants has become an exact science. 

The nurses use nothing but soft tepid 
water and pure olive oil for baby’s 
bath the first week of its life. 

After that Palmolive naturally fol- 
lows. * * * # 

Baby’s first soap and water bath 
should be always a Palmolive bath— 
smooth, soft, creamy suds, of warm 
fresh water and Palmclive Soap. 

Many physicians recommend Palm- 
olive as the perfect soap for a Baby's 
delicate skin, because it is made of the 
two necessary palm and olive oils. 

And because it does not contain free 
alkali, or anything that can injure the 
tenderest skin. Palmolive Soap re- 
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Send two 2-cent stamps for sample cake of Palmolive Soap and 
free booklet, ** The Easy Way to Beauty.” 


freshes and invigorates the skin, pre- 
venting redness, irritation or chafing. 

Since Palmolive Soap is best for the 
tender skins of children, it certainly is 
best for grown women and men. Palm- 
olive Soap is unlike any other toilet 
soap—because of the soothing, cleans- 
ing, softening effects of the wonderful 
palm and olive oils. That is why more 
Palmolive is used than any other high- 
gradetoiletsoap. Price | 5 cts. per cake. 
PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO is de- 
lightfully cleansing. It stimulates 
the hair to healthful lustre and 


luxuriant growth. Price 50 cts. 
PALMOLIVE CREAM is pure and 
delightful. It whitens and nour- 
ishes the skin, and imparts a soft 
and delicate refinement to a 
woman’s toilet. Price 50 cts. 
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to meet the popular taste and the sec- York Symphony Orchestra, presenting a 
ond the popular purse. new symphony by Sibelius, and assisted 
Carnegie Hall—Young people’s con- by Arthur Hartmann, violinist. : 
eae _ Evening)—Marum-Brockway recital 
Rumford Hall Debt of Samue ee ogy 
Gardner, a young American violinist, Farewell recital by Clara Butt and Ken- 


well known as the pupil and protégé of 
Franz Kneisel. 

Sunday, March 2, Metropolitan Opera 
House —A Sunday concert illustrating 
the drawing power of individual reputa- 
tions, quite apart from the music pre- 
sented and the manner of presentation. 

Carnegie Hall.—The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with Rudolph Ganz, pianist. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—The New 
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nerley Rumford: A programme wisely 
limited to songs in the English language. 





SHE (in the theatre): Does my feather 

spoil your view? 
He (sitting behind 
madam, I’ve cut it off. 
—London Opinion. 


her): Oh, no, 
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In Their Steps 


“Look here, now, Harold,” said a Sy 
father to his little son, who was naughty, (2 ) 
“if you don’t say your prayers you ~ &S 
won't go to Heaven.” ‘ “4 

“T don’t want to go to Heaven,” ) 
sobbed the boy; “I want to go with you yy 


and mother.” ) 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. s 7 i] 
Ct Piss 


Ll 
° Le 
The Cautious Scot Lx 3 oe > 
ay 
A Scotsman went to a solicitor, laid ae ae wt 
before him a question, and asked him if 2 th 
i // 
he could undertake the case, reports the ita! . 


Birmingham Weekly Post. 

“Certainly,” replied the solicitor. “I 
will readily undertake the case. We're \ 
sure to win.” 

“So ye really think it’s a good case?” 

“Most decidedly, my dear sir. I am 
prepared to guarantee that you will se- on Al Mew 
cure a favorable verdict.” 

“Ah, weel, I’m much obliged tae ye, 
but I dinna think I'll go tae law this 


Nyllv): 





‘ 
WN 


Pmt uced 


THE FIRST 


time, for, you see, the case I’ve laid be- “ COME, ADAM, DEAR, AND HOOK UP MY 


fore ye is my opponent's.” LEAVES.” 
—Youth’s Companion, 





The Art of Dining 
Now when you dine with Mrs. B., 
Or when she asks you there to tea, 
Although your conversation’s bright, 
Remember, you're a satellite. 


And though you’re full of quips ané fun, 
You must not overcloud the sun. 
For he who lets his hostess shine 
Is asked another day to dine. 
—London Opinion, 


A Legal Opinion 

“A cat sits on my back fence every 
night and he yowls and yowls and 
yowls. Now, I don’t want to have any 
trouble with neighbor Jones, but this 
thing has gone far enough, and I want 
you to tell me what to do.” 

The young lawyer looked as solemn 
as an old sick owl, and said not a word. 

“T have a right to shoot the cat, 
haven't I?” 

“T would hardly say that,” replied 
young Coke Blackstone. “ The cat does 
not belong to you, as I understand it.” 

“No. but the fence does.” 

“Then,” concluded the light of law, 
“T think it safe to say you have a per- 
fect right to tear down the fence.” 

—New York Press 
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Simplicity 
Nature — honesty —time. Nature’s best 


for the grain — honesty for the distilling 
method—time for the aging. That’s why 
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PURE WHISKY 








is simply perfect. 





Originai bottling 
has old gold label 





GEO A DICKEL & CO, Distillers 





Nashville, Tenn. 
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Reversion to Type 

“Every youngster needs a licking 
once in a while, and when he is to 
get it he should have a good one.” 
—Dr. John Lovett Morse of Har- 
vard. 
Cer- 
not 


But who is to administer it? 
not the mother, who, if 
opera, is playing bridge, attend- 


tainly 
at the 
ing sessions of the woman’s club or 
stumping the State. 

Certainly not the father, who, when 
he comes home, is nervously tired out 
with the business of keeping the wolf 
from the door. If any father in these 
days should attempt to train his chil- 
dren, he would undoubtedly break 
down, and then what would happen? 
He carries all the sail he can without 
the responsibility of training a child— 
assuming that he is so recklessly ex- 
travagant as to have one. 

Certainly not any person hired for 


such a duty. Besides, no child would 


submit. A boy, for the sake of giving 
his parents some pleasure in their 


bleak and barren lives, might easily 
consent to have them whale him occa- 
the whaling was 
not to hurt. But a 


sionally, provided 
light enough 
stranger, never ! 

We agree with Professor Morse that 
the old-fashioned licking ought to 
come back. Why not begin with the 
parents? If some of the mothers of 
to-day could be taken across the knee 
and given a good spanking, and if they 
could be made to transmit the same 
energy to their offspring, much good 
might be done. 


“T’LL never write to a college girl 
again.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I have just 


learned that two hundred of her class- 
mates read my letters regularly.” 
—Washington Herald. 











A Happy Marriage 


Devends largely on a know}l- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself. 
nor correctly from ordinary. 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(ilustrated) 


by William A. Wallin ; ‘ 
° f,. A.M.. WD, a F: 
whole: Fanp & dea ceces M.D. imparts in a clear, 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
waewroawe a Young Husband Should Have. 
pent es a Father Should Have. 
Medic we a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
. ut Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
fuowledze a Young Woman Should Have. 
Anowledge a Young Wife Should j 
Knowledze a Mother Should Have. 
Maa ledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
edical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bld¢., Phila., Pa. 





















SECUREDOR 


ATENT 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 


FEE RETURNED 
How to 


Obtain a Patent and What to Invent with list of inventions wanted 


and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 








It escapes the compli- 


Referring to the illustration, you see that the oil 


The oil spray from these, as the shaft revolves, 


’ wilh 7 
Ol RETURN FROM 
UNIVERSAL JOINT 


7 
Ol THROWN FROM 
FLYWHEEL TO 
MAIN PIPE HERE 


Oil is cheaper than parts. 
So the Hupmobile engineers have devised an ingeni- 


ous system, illustrated in detail above, whereby 
oil is positively fed to every part and point where 
it is needed. 


The Hupmobile system is force-feed, a system pe- 


culiar to this car and one that has distinct advant- 
ages over both the pump and splash systems. 


cation of the pump, 
because the motor 
fly-wheel itself sup- 
plies the pressure; 
and the uncertainty 
of the splash, because 
tubes and ducts of ample size carry the oil directly 
to bearings, gears and moving surfaces. 


The flywheel, running in oil, throws the oil upward 


by centrifugal force into a copper tube, with 
sufficient pressure to carry it along to the regula- 
tor and distributing points. 


is conducted to the main crankshaft bearing 
by three tubes, and by meansof ductsdrilledin 
the crankshaft itself, tothe crank pin bearings. 


lubricates the camshaft, and the cylinders 
under ordinary conditions; but as an added 
precaution, separate leads are provided to 
conduct oil directly to the cylinders, forcing 
it into the hollow piston pins and into liberal 
grooves around the pistons. 


So much for the efficiency of the motor oiling. 
Now we come to the economy of this system. 

The flywheel, as it revolves, casts some of the oil to 
the rear, into the transmission gear case; and the 
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Sure -- Simple -- Saving 
is this Unique Oiling System 


transmission gears, in turn splash it through a 
pocket and tube, to the universal joint. 
Thus but one kind of lubricant, instead of three, is 


requirea for motor, transmission and universal. 

The oil constantly returns to the crank case basin, to be cir- 
culated and used again; but the passage of sediment, dirt or 
grit is prevented by several filtering screens; and the fly- 
wheel is surrounded by a pan, with perforations at such 
height that sediment cannot be drawn up from the main oil 
basin, 


A regulator connected with 
the throttle controls the 
oil fed to the motor, so 
that the proper quantity 
is automatically used at 
all motor speeds. 

Engineering ingenuity has 
not devised a system of 
lubrication more simple 
or efficient or economi- 
cal; yet this is the system of the $975 Hupmobile. 

This oiling system is typical of the high class construction 
found throughout the Hupmobile. 

It is another bit of design that justifies our belief that the Hup- 
mobile is, in its class, the best car in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1231 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Hupmobile ‘‘32’’ Touring Car, fully equipped, $975 


**32”’ 6-pass. Touring Car, fully eq., $1175 f.o.b. Detroit 
**32"’ Roadster, fully equipped, $975 f.0.b. Detroit 
**32"" Delivery, fully equipped, $1075 f.0.b. Detroit 
**20’’ H.P. Runabout, fully equipped, $750 f.0.b. Detroit 











THE STORY OF A LIFE 


“ AVE! ” 


“ SALVE! 
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In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





A Good Beginning 
George H. Doran, the New York pub- 
lisher, had a call not long ago from a 
young friend:just out of college, who 
confessed to an ambition to write a mod- 


ern novel. He wanted to know Doran’s 
views touching on a popular theme and 
a popular treatment. 

“Well,” said Doran, “it seems to me 
that in a novel such as you contemplate 
writing you should endeavor to enlist 
the attention of the reader from the very 
start. Try to make your opening para- 
graph unusual and bright.” 

The prospective author thanked him 
and departed. Shortly thereafter he sent 
Doran for consideration the finished 
draft of his novel. When he saw the 
first sentence of chapter one Doran real- 
ized how thoroughly his young friend 
had absorbed his advice. It read as fol- 
lows: 

“Oh, hell!’ exclaimed the Duchess, 
who up to this point had taken no part 
in the conversation.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


A Merchant “ Mammy ” 


The kindly familiarity of the negroes 
of Barbados shines out in a brief ex- 
cerpt from Mrs. C. Cameron’s “ A Wom- 
an’s Winter in South America.” 

An old colored woman, whose head 
was wrapped in a stately red-and-yellow 
turban, and who carried a basket of yel- 
low and red bananas, accosted an Eng- 
lish officer on the street and proffered 
her wares. 

“ Not to-day,” 
head. 

“it’s all right, sweetheart,” 
the smiling old woman; 
other day.” 

What a star instructor in an Ameri- 
can school of salesmanship that old 
black woman would make! 


he replied, shaking his 


rejoined 
“you buy an- 


—Youth’s Companion. 


“Tne man who runs that store has 
got the right idea, all right.” 

“How so?” 

“He advertises: ‘ Bagpipes and musi- 
cal instruments.’ ’’"—Houston Post. 




























any other residence colony near New York. 
Great Neck Bay and Long Island Sound, it offers the yachtsman unlimited opportunity to indulge 
in his favorite pastime and provides safe anchorage for yachts of any draft. 

The property restrictions and conditions of purchase insure a community of refined and congenial people, and 
every detail that will help to make for a pleasant social life has been anticipated. Chief among these, the Casino, 
reserved exclusively for residents of the colony. will be the natural center of social activity. 

Several houses, modern in design and appointment, and appropriate to their surroundings are now building. 
They will be ready for occupancy in the late spring, allowing opportunity meanwhile to arrange interiors to suit 
particular preferences. 
An immediate inspection of the property is advised as but few plots remain available. 
floor plans of houses under construction, and directions for reaching GRENWOLDE sent promptly on request. 


PAUL V. SHIELDS 


286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


— Srenwolde 


at Great Neck, Long Island 


In a vicinity of extensive private estates, and adjoining two of the best known 
of these, GRENWOLDE enjoys an atmosphere of exclusiveness wholly lacking in 
Immediately on the water front, overlooking 


INAUGURATE 


the fulfilment of your frequent 
promises to “look into that home 
in the country” proposition with 
a run out to 


Full data, photographs, 


Telephone 1926 Madison Square 








When you want a whiskey that is a little bet- 


ter than you can get at your club, I have it for you. 


V. O. S. 
GOLD ARMOR WHISKEY 


A blend of straight Bourbons, one selected for 


its aroma, another for its body and a third for its 
flavor, and all taken from my own family’s collec- 
tion of rare old Bourbons—so harmonized as to 
produce that exquisite bouquet, the eternal quest 


of the connoisseur. 


Undoubtedly an ideal 


whiskey, but if you don’t find it so you can have 
your money returned. 


Sold only by mail, 4 quarts $6. Send check 


or use your business stationery. Express prepaid. 


RANDOLPH ROSE, 


Exclusively fine old whiskies. 
York Street, Newport, Kentucky. 





Motion Picture Plays Wanted inex ys. 


w _. No ex- 





Derience needed. Big demand and good pay. Details 
ASS’D M. P. SCHOOLS, 804 Sheridan Rd. ~~ 














Twentieth Century Definitions 


A witty judge of the municipal court 
of Boston stoutly declared that “a pa- 
triot was a man who refused to button 
his wife’s lingerie waist.” 

“A martyr,” 
attempts .and fails, 
and succeeds.” 

“Then what is a coward? 
curious bystander. 

“Oh, a coward,” replied the judge, “ is 
a man who remains single so he won't 
have to try.”—Youth’s Companion. 


“is one who 
while a hero tries 


he went on, 


” asked a 


Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters are appe- 
tizing and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


No Temptation 


Mrs. McWuuskey (watching a couple 
spooning): Et’s juist disgustin’. I’m 
verra glad ye didna mak’ sic a fool o’ 
yersel’ when ye were walkin’ oot wi’ 
me, Sandy. 

Mr. McWuuskey: Ye mauna juidge, 
wife. I hadna the same provocation. 

—Tit-Bits. 


Out of Place 


Howett: I feel like a fish out of 
water. 
PowEt_: I feel like a horse in a 


garage.—Spokane Chronicle. 
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THIs is a Craftsman house:—durable, 


home planning, landscape 
Stand. Write for booklet to— 








DISSOLVING A CORPORATION 


News Values 
Here is a lesson.in news values. The 
Chicago Tribune of December 27 prints 
in the first column of the first page this 
highly important telegraphic dispatch: 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 26.— 
[Special.]—John D. Rockefeller gave 
some good advice to a young woman 
school teacher to-day as he was giv- 
ing a party of teachers a sleigh ride 
over his estate at Pocantico Hills. 
During the ride the young woman 
said: “Is it not strange and won- 
derful, Mr. Rockefeller, that you 
should have all this big estate and 
three houses to live in, while we 
teachers live in a little six by ten 
room in a village flat?’”’ Mr. Rocke- 
feller turned to the young woman 
and said: “Save your pennies.” 
The young woman had nothing fur- 
ther to say. 
The news value of that dispatch is at 
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Popular Pictures 


Here are two LIFE PRINTS 
with a wide, popular appeal. 


Are You a Good Boy? 


is reproduced from an original by 
Walter Tittle and is attractively 
mounted on white cover stock with 
a red border around the print. 


There is many a good laugh in 
this clever drawing for you and 
your friends. Hang it on the wall 
where they can see it. 


“Ooh!” 


One of the funniest of Walt 
Kuhn’s “Funny birds.” 


Can be nicely framed at small 
cost and in this form will prove an 
enjoyable addition to the furnish- 
ings of your den. 


Printed on heavy plate stock 
on hand presses. 


Coor. Life Pub. Co 
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ARE You a GOOD Bor? 
Facsimile in color. Price 50 cents 


Mounted 12 x 16 inches 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 








“oon!” 
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Photogravure, 13'9 x 16 in., 50 cents 


By Walt Kuhn 


Sent prepaid to any address upon receipt of your remittance 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st Street, New York 





CRAFTSMAN’ HOUSE P 
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4 c beautiful and convenfent, with no useless partitions, no waste space, no over- 
Serine gm We design homes of this character for CRAFTSMAN subscribers. 

ce tor Homebuilders.”” You will be surprised at the extent of our service. 
problems, and in every phaste’t homebuilding. 


LANS 





Write for booklet, “‘Craftsman 
We aid in buying the lot, financing, 
Buy THE CRAFTSMAN at your news | 
CRAFTSMAN, Room 457, 41 West 34th Street, New York City. | 


the end of it—Mr. Rockefeller’s intima 
tion that he made his fortune by saving 
his own pennies. Or has it, per- 
adventure, a humorous value rather than 
a news value ?—Chicago Public. 


“THEN I’m to tell the firm,” the bill 
collector said, making a memotandum in 
his note-book, “that you’ll probably set- 
tle this account next week?” 

“Well, I'd hardly put it that way,” 
hesitatingly answered the other. “‘ Prob- 
ably’ is a pretty strong word. Better 
make it ‘ possibly.’ ”"—Tit-Bits., 
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Makes Your Bath 


Twice as Refreshing 


New Kind of Shower. No Bothersome Curtain. 
Don’t Have to Wet Your Head. Fits 
Any Tub. All Metal. 


Only $6 


Your enjoyment of a Kenney Four-Stream 
Needle Shower won't be spoiled by having to 
get inside a dripping, unsanitary curtain. 

A patented feature keeps water from splashing or spat- 
tering. Guaranteed not to make any muss on walls and 

oor, 

Doing away with all need for a curtain and the elimina- 
tion of overhead piping and complicated fixtures is what 
makes the price so low. 


Kenney Needle Shower Pree’ TRIAL 


Far more enjoyable 
than old-style showers. 
throws four generous 
needle - spray streams. 
When you stand erect, 
no water touches your 
head—all strikes direct 
against the body from 
the neck down. No 
breath-taking shock as 
with overhead showers. 
No need for a rubber cap 
to keep your head dry. 
But you can douse your 
head if you wish by sim- 
ply bending a trifle. 

A very handsome fix- 
ture. Heavy nickel finish x 
over brass. Nothing to =———— 
wear out or get out of order. No plumber or tools needed 
to put it up. Takes no extra room. Never in the way. 
Always ready for instant use. 


Don’t Send Any Money—A Mere Request Brings It 


Just order on your letterhead or enclose business card 
or reference and you'll get this new kind of shower com- 
plete and prepaid for ten days’ free trial right on your own 
bath tub. Ifsatisfied, simply send $6 in full payment; if not, 
simply return the shower. Don't neglect this—a daily 
shower is the best way in the world to put energy into your 
system. 


L. F. REDDAN SPECIALTY CO., 25 West Broadway, New York 


(Responsible Agents Wanted) 
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two kinds of exposition it is probable 
Aristotle would have adopted in treating 
such a subject.” 

2. “ Demonstrate by induction why it 
is that, in his expedition into India, 
Alexander Magnus followed his nose?” 

3. “ Give the definition of ‘ China pig’ 
—nominally, accidentally, physically and 
metaphysically.” 

4. “Convert the two first books of 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhetoric into 





Latin hexameter and pentameter, and the 
third and fourth books of the Annals of 
Tacitus into pindarics.” 

5. “Are you any where informed by 
Herodotus which were the thickest, the 
1eads of the Egyptians or the Persians? ” 

6. “Make a computation of the prob- 
able thickness of the heads of both na- 
tions ; and then logically demonstrate the 
difference of inches in the skulls of one 
and the other.” 











University Education 


Questions for Students 


The advantages of a university edu- 
cation are unquestionable and indisput- 
able; custom indeed has rendered it an 
essential in the composition of a gentle- 
man, and therefore we need not stop to 
express our opinion upon it; but it is 
curious to observe, of how little com- 
parative use the acquirements of college 
are in after life—to know that a man is 
a good scholar is enough, for if he give 
perpetual proof of his learning he is 
dubbed a Pangloss, and voted a nuisance. 

Little, however, do those anxious pa- 
rents, who watch over the progress of 
their ambitious sons, guess the sort of 


” 


“path which leads to fame” in our seats 
of learning. We do not mean to touch 
upon the relaxations of men at college, 
or their modes of killing time; but mere- 
ly to the sober business of the schools. 
Perhaps the following “ Paper of Ques- 
tions,” which was picked up in the Ex- 
amination School last term, may throw 
a little light upon the nature of the in- 
formation required: we do not vouch 
for its being strictly authentic, but those 
who know anything of the subject will 
also know how much to doubt, and how 
much to believe. 
QUESTIONS, 

1. “‘ Prove by syllogistic ratiocination 
that chalk and cheese are not one and 
the same thing—that they are not idem 
in genere; and then render an analyti- 
cal exposition of the composition of chalk, 
and a disquisition synthetical on that of 
cheese. Show further which of these 
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quality of circulation. 


guesswork. 


to encourage the child? 





THE OPINION 


HE item of manufacturing cost has a good deal to do with 
A publication which commands the 
work of the best authors, which buys its illustrations from the 
highest-priced artists, which has a large and well-paid staff, etc., 
must necessarily attract to itself a higher class of readers than a 
publication which is cheaply thrown together. If advertisers are 
not willing to consider such matters, the grade of paper used and 
all the other details which go to distinguish between publications, 
then they cannot have a clear idea as to ‘‘quality’’ and the esti- 
maticn of quality circulation becomes with them a matter of 


More and more it will become a question in the advertising 
world as to how circulation is secured. Does the subscriber take 
the paper voluntarily, because he intends to read it thoroughly, 
or does he take it, perchance, because a neighbor’s little girl 
comes around, because the price is so low and because he wants 
Man does not live by faith alone. 
Neither can an advertiser exist by making quantity of circulation 
a fetich and by ignoring the big vital facts back of the quantity. 


—Editorial from PRINTERS’ INK, January 9, 1913. 
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The Peckact Deus Tle _ 
The tie with the button-or tabs 
Buy by the label 
“The Perfect Dress Tie’ 
Wade of the tinest French Tebrics. 
Sold in the best shops the world 
over. DOcents and better: 


Keys 8 Lockwood 


Aew Yor. 





ORANGE BLOSSOM 


CALIFORNIA CANDIES 








Delivered Anywhere by Parcels Post Pad 


Orange Blossom Inc. San Francisco 








* THEY RE DIFFERENT 
{ yw More Than a Pound For a Dollar | 








BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. Afew cents per day 
will buy it. No special billiard room needed. Write for particulars. 


THE E.T. BURROWES CO., 271 Free St., Portland, Me. 





















Mighty good short stories 
by the author of “‘The 
Call of the Wild,” ““Smoke 
Bellew,” etc., witha touch 
of daredevil impossibility 
making them the more 
readable. 

They all have Jack 
London's vivid and vital 
telling. 

Frontispiece in color 
Price, $1.25 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 


t JACK yr 
LONDON 

















Selling Everywhere. Published by 








THE CENTURY CO. 
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7. “ Give the Greek appellations of the 
several terms: Tea, Coffee, Snuff and 
Tobacco, Printer’s Devil, Leather- 
Breeches-Maker, Steam-Packet, Double- 
Barrelled Gun, Tag, Rag and Bobtail.” 

8. ““Why is it probable that Horace, 
if he could have gotten them, would have 
worn spectacles? What was his height 
without his shoes? Signify the color of 
his complexion by two tropes, one meta- 
phor and three similes.” 

9. “Prove the non-identity of Sylla, 
the dictator, and Scylla, the sand-bank, 
and does not the sea of C make all the 
difference between them?” 

10. “ Translate the following passage 
from Tag’s Ode to Miss Pickle into a 
sapphic stanza, both in Greek and Latin: 
“ Not pickled onion, nor yet picked’ bean, 
Nor pickled cabbage, either red or green, 
Nor pickled cucumber, nor pickled Chili, 
But my own darling little Picklelilly.” 

11. “Oxford must, from all antiquity, 
have been either somewhere or nowhere. 
Where was it in the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus? If it was nowhere, it surely 
must have been somewhere. Where was 
sg 

12. “Should you, upon consideration, 
say that the ancients could find the way 
to their mouths in the dark as well as 
the moderns? Do you believe the 
Athenians wore Wellington boots or ate 
mince pies at Christmas?” 

13. “Mention any instances that oc- 
cur to you of ancients visiting any part 
of the United States. Are we not to 
infer from the frequent occurrence of 
the word yas in their most celebrated 
authors that the Athenians were per- 
fectly acquainted with that valuable com- 
modity ? ” 

14. “Trace the derivation of pump 
from 8s, according to the exam- 
ple afforded you of that of bump from 
B8s-B8s. lonicé, Boos, per apocopen 
Bos, poetic Bus, per  pepper-castor, 
Bun, and per epenthes in Bvun, hence 
you may easily trace the derivation of 
pumpkin and bumpkin.” 

15. “State logically, how many tails a 
cat has.” 

From these specimens, however much 
he may admire the erudition they dis- 
play, the reader will, perhaps, not think 
very favorably of the utility of univer- 
sity examinations; but. useful they are. 
The answers would occupy too much 
space for our limits; suffice it therefore 
to say, our communicant got off with 
flying colors, the delight of his connec- 
tions, and an honor to his house. The 
answer to the last question, however, 
amused us so much that we cannot re- 
frain from giving it. 

15. “ State logically how many tails a 
cat has.” Ans. “ Cats have three tails— 
no cat has two tails—every cat has one 
tail more than no cat—ergo, every cat 
has three tails.” —John Bull. 


He Knew the Kind 

The guide, in referring to the Egyptian 
pyramids, remarked: 

“it took hundreds of years to build 
them.” 

“Then it was a government job—eh?” 
replied the wealthy contractor. 

—Tit-Bits. 
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35,000 Women 
Have Stopped 
Housecleaning! 


"THEY know that this upheaval is absolutely 

unnecessary—that if they took up every 
rug and carpet in their homes they wouldn’t get 
a cupful of dirt. 





They know this is true because they use 
the Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner regularly. 


The Duntley is the cleaner that collects all 
the dirt— it does not distribute it over your 
handsome furnishings where it accumulates until 
your rugs, hangings and upholsteries look grimy 
and positively old. Their original freshness is 
never restored by beating and thrashing—treat- 
ment that is ruinous beside. 


Compare this with the Duntley method. 
Every time you use a Duntley your furnishings 
are actually renovated. They look like new in 
their sparkling cleanliness. And there’s no 
chance of injuring even the most delicate 


fabric. 
The Duntley cleans and protects 35,000 of 


the finest homes in America; such homes as 
these—August Belmont, Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Mme. Nordica, C.K. G. 
Billings and Mrs. Harold McCormick. 


Test the Duntley yourself in your own 
home. Settle the vacuum cleaner question now 
and settle it right. Learn why the Duntley is 
famous for its efficiency. 


Write today for booklet and address of our nearest dealer. 


PNEUMATIC 
untie CLEANER: 
Universal Motor — Alternating or Direct Current without change 


DUNTLEY PRODUCTS CO., 1250 Cranberry St., Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK—220 Fifth Ave., Vacuum Cleaner Maintenance 
Co. 
CHICAGO—400 North American Bldg., Duntley Products 


Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—4 Mint Arcade, Vacuum Cleaner Main- 
tenance Co. 
ST. LOUIS—1822 Locust St., Corby Supply Co. 
BOSTON—386 Boylston St., Duntley Products Co 
CLEVELAND—609 Swetland Bidg., Duntley Products Co. 
PITTSBURGH—4I18 Wood St., Union Electric Co. 
BUFFALO—37 Court St., Robertson Cataract Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Sutter and Stockton Sts., San Francisco 
Comp. Air Cleaning Co. 
LOS ANGELES—758 So. Hill St., F. C. Kingston Co 
SEATTLE—414 UnionSt., Bentley Vacuum Cleaner Agency 
INDIANAPOLIS—L. 8. Ayres & Co. 
ROCHESTER— Wheeler-Green Electric Co, 
PORTLAND, ORE—473'¢ Washington 8t., W. L. Benticy 
Co. 
ATLANTA—416 4th Natl. Bank Bldg., C. J. Daniel Co 
UTICA—39 Charlotte St., M. E. Hooks Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—791GranvilleSt., The Duntley Stores. 


Responsible agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
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The woman with taste above the commonplace, 
who realizes the iniportance of dress, will find in the 
fashions of Vogue just that nice touch of individuality 
that distinguishes always the faultlessly gowned. 








Next to this distinctiveness, the most im- 
portant quality of Vogue’s fashions is their 
timeliness. 





No sooner is a new cut in skirt, sleeve 
or bodice launched by one of the accepted 
couturiers of Paris than it is noted by Vogue. 
Hence, long before a model has reached the 
‘“‘popular’’ stage, the woman who depends 
upon Vogue for her gowning has secured it, 
worn it in the first season of its triumph, and 
is ready to discard when finally it finds favor 
with the masses. 





Vogue Patterns of the New Mode | 


NUMBER NOW ON SALE 


/ 
A Vogue-gowned woman, therefore, never 
finds herself in the suddenly embarrassing 
position of trailing behind the mode. She 
leads the fashion—never follows it. 


Thirdly, and even more important, perhaps, 
than either distinctiveness or timeliness, is 
Vogue's correctness. With its reliable resident | 
correspondents in European Capitals, and its 
alert and discriminating staff of New York 
editors, Vogue eliminates for you the passing 
caprice—the merely odd and eccentric—as | 
being unprofitable fads of the moment; and 
gives only such things as are worth your while. } 



















































































VOGUE, 443 Fourth Ave., New York CONDE NAST Publisher 
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Every season—all through the year, in Through this Pattern Service—regular and 
fact—Vogue is a constant panorama of the special—all the new ideas of the season are 
new modes. From among these scores of yours in a pattern so simple and direct that i 
models are selected every issue a few designs you yourself can follow its construction with / 
for the regular pattern service. These are ease, or turn it over to a small dressmaker or 
kept in stock ready to mail. tailor with the assurance that your costume will | 
r . . have that indescribable quality which for lack 
P Not only does Vogue have this regular of a better word is so often termed “smart.” : 
attern Service, but in addition it is alw ays | 
glad to have cut to your order a special in- You might spend an entire season in Paris, 
dividual pattern—the only one, perhaps, haunting the showrooms of the great de- 
ever made from that particular design— signers—even with unlimited means at your , WN 
of any costume illustrated anywhere in disposal, and yet might not be dressed as A | 
any number of Vogue. smartly and becomingly as you can by | | 
using Vogue and Vogue patterns. 
! 
On all newsstands | wi | 
Try it for yourself. Get this pattern number from Hi | | | } 
your newsdealer—and, by the way, tell him to reserve | | | i | 
for you the three Special numbers that follow it: the | 
‘Dress Materials number, the Spring Millinery number | | | 
and the Spring Fashions number—a trio that you can i | | 
hardly afford to do without. i | | | 
H 
| 
. | 
4 \ 
| : 
‘ Wit 
—_ il 











25 Cents a Copy, $4.00 a Year 
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to make good tires. 


(This ts an advertisement) 


Did You 


ever see a small boy on a rainy aftet- 
noon, trying to amuse himself? 

Have you ever been locked up in the 
same house with him and wanted to do 
something on your own account, which 
was not intimately concerned with what 
he was wanting to do? 

Did you ever try to get away from a 
small boy in such a house and upon such 
a day? 

Did you ever see how much distance 
you could put between you and him and 
keep it preserved? You know, there is 
no use in having a distance between you 
and a small boy unles it is preserved. 
If you cannot preserve it, it is all off. 

You locate the boy somewhere in the 
lower left-hand library, for example, and 
then you calculate how far you can get 
away from him. You figure it out that 
if you go up to the upper right-hand attic 
you will be beyond his reach, and you 
go up there and you settle. The kind 
rain is pattering on the shingles over 
head and great swelling thoughts fill your 
exultant soul. You start to read; then 
you hear foot steps; the door opens and 
the boy appears. Elevating your classic 
eyebrow, you say (curbing your petu- 


lance): “Well?” and the boy flops 
down on the floor and replies: “ Gee, 
but I’m lonesome. Can you tell me 


something to do?” 

We had a boy like that once and we 
had experimented with him for many 
months (on rainy days) until finally, in 
a moment of inspiration, what do you 
suppose we did? 
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ROLLING IN WEALTH 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


To make good tires a manufacturer has got to do two things. 


And he 


We have had a longer experience in making rubber tires than any other manu- 
facturer in this country. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, 

Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadel phia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati ,San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo. 

The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Boss Rubber Co., Denver, C 

Southern Hdwe. & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

Savell Davis Rubber Works, Augusta andSavannah, Ga. 
H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 


olo. 


We started him on some 
volumes of Lire! 
one of Lire’s binders. 
Price, one dollar. 


Communicate with us 


| 
He has got to want 
has got to know how. 


“T am willing,” said 


20 Vesey Street, New York | 


Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas. 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


| with his fist, “to trust the 
Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Great Scott!” yelled a 
the audience. “I 


L. J. Barth, Rochester, N. Y. grocer’s shop.”—Tit-Bits. 


cable, telephone or telegraph. 
fice, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 


the 
after he had hit the table a terrible blow 


wish you'd 








of the bound 


The next best thing to this is to secure 


wireless, 
Lire Of- 


by 


candidate, 


people.” 
little man in 
open a 











C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston ,8. C. 
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Read the following opinion of a scien- 
tist, an authority who has experi- 








“light starts decay even 
in pure beer.” 


“We have tested beers 
repeatedly, placing the 
bottles in the direct sun- 
light, and testing the same 
after one, two, three and 
five minutes exposure 
found that the beer with three and 


The Schlitz Brown Bottle is only another step for absolute 
Schlitz beer. 


We have adopted every invention, every innovation, every 










could make for purity. 

















a hut. 
the earth. 


See that crown or 





he Beer 



















Don't 
Drink 
Beer 


Bottles 





five 
minutes exposure became undrinkable on account 
of the peculiar odor developed. The detrimental 
effect of light upon beer can be successfully counter- 
acted by the employment of brown or dark colored glass 
bottles, and such bottles are, therefore, recommendable.” 

—Wahl-Henius Institute of Fermentology. 


purity in 


idea_ that 


Schlitz was first brewed in 
Today our agencies dot 
Our output exceeds 
a million barrels a year. 


cork 


is branded “‘Schlitz.”” 

















That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





















Complete Visible Writing 
This is the 


feature of t 


reat distinctive 


Model 10 





Complete Visible Writing means not only 
that the writing itself is visible, but that the oper- 
ating machinery which produces the writing is 
also visible. Above all, it means that the key- 
board is completely visible. 


Why? Because it is the only typewriter 
having a key for every character — hence the 
character printed by each key is always the same. 


This distinctive feature has won for the 
Smith Premier Typewriter a vast army of loyal 
users. 





Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


The Study Hour 


As custom grew to habit, 
Once more the laddie sat 

Upon the knee paternal— 
And a kindly knee at that; 

And now from overstudy 
The boy was almost sick; 


It was prosody he struggled with . 


In Whately’s Rhetoric. 
“ Dear father,” said the 

“T try to comprehend, 
But niost of it means nix to me, 

Your help I pray you lend.” 
The father knew ’twas up to him, 

This knowledge was enough; 
And so he threw his progeny 

This pedagogic bluff: 


earnest child, 


CHORUS. 


Pindarics are quite different from Lim- 
ericks ; 
Hexameter has six feet to a verse— 
Dactylic and spondaic for the most part 
Are difficult, but sonnets are much 
worse. 
Jambuses are trochees, 
most ; 

A feot with two short syllables is a 
pyrrhic ; 
Sestina is a_ very 

form, 
And a poem to be sung is called a lyric. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


hind-side fore- 


high-brow verse 


Letter Writing is Not a Lost Art 


This is a copy of a real letter written 
by a freshman at the University of Kan- 
sas to the loved ones at home: 

“ Dear Mother; I must have a gym- 
nasium suit and a pair of tennis shoes; 
please send them to me. If I get them 
here I will have to pay for them out of 
my allowance. Also send along three 
ties, a pair of gloves, a laundry bag and 
a lounging jacket—of course I would not 
think of getting a smoking jacket. I 
am sending a pattern for a fraternity 
pillow, which please embroider and re- 
turn. And, say, mother, kindly slip me 
a five occasionally, as Dad does not give 
me a very liberal allowance. Now, you 
do not deserve this letter, as you have 
not written this week, so I am not go- 
ing to write you another word. Your 


loving son, —Kansas City Star. 











“How to Behave 
At a Banquet” 


With suggestions for making a hit 
while dining out—will start your din- 
ner with a laugh and keep everybody 
jolly. A dinner favor that entertains, 
It tells how to gargle your soup when 
it burns you, how toassure your neigh- 

bor that you really didn’t 

care for the coffee you 

spilt in his lap, any- 

way, and not to mind 
it at all, etc., etc. 









Send 30c. (stamps or coin) 

for sample. %3.00 a dozen 

at your dealer’s. Or direct 

from 

The A. M. Davis Co. 
701 Russia Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bound Publishers of 





ina . ~ 
veal old Davis Quality Cards. 
fashioned EE Reet ao 
fringed 

napkin 





é eacier meets, 
At Greenwich, Conn. 


Refer to Raymond B. Thompson 
Or Chester Montgomery 


Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building 
























sweep or dust 


by electricityeat a cost of 2c per hour 
and with much greater results with 


@ The HOOVER 


| Electric Suction 
Sweeper. 
It automatically rais- 
es the floor covering 14” off the floor, 
shakes, sweeps and suction cleans, 
No work—just fun anda clean house. 
You owe itto yourself to investigate it, 
Write for booklet. 
The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 


Everywhere and New Berlin, O, 


























THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE. 
Married ? ? By John Cowan, M.D, 400 pages, 100 
| illustrations. This is the most valuable 
book on the age relation ever issued. Circular giving full 


information free. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 107 Rose St., New York 































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
: Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks requi ed. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 













Tour Europe by Motor Car 


Luxurious Motor Cars FOR HIRE for an 

a for TOURS anywhere in EUROPE. 
nclusive Rates. No Vexatious Extras 

Finest Automobile Hire Service in Europe 

Experienced Touring Chauffeurs. Routes compiled 

(free to Patrons). Write for Illustrated Look— 
“ MOTOR CAR TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN.’ 


FRASER, McLEAN Auto Tours & Hire Co. 
Hambarg-Amerira House, 15, Cockspur Street, LONDON, 8.W., Eng. 
Agents for U.S.A. _—RayMOND & WitttcomE Co. 














THE LONG CONTINUED POPULARITY 


HUNTER BALTIMORE 


x) 


R) PR wart 











EXTENDING OVER 50 YEARS, IS OF ITSELF CONVINCING PROOF THAT 
THE PREFERENCE GIVEN TO IT BY THE PEOPLE IS FOUNDED UPON ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, AND UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN &SON, Baltimore, Md 
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Merely Character 

“Good marnin’, Mrs. O’Brien. How 
are ye? How is ‘t ye're not at yer job, 
this marnin’? 

“(Good marnin’ to ye, Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
Oi'm fine. Oi'm sorry oi can't be 
standin’ talkin’ to ye. Oi’m on me way 
to Jay Parepoint Morgin to borry a 
thousand dollars.” 

\re ye crazy, gone out o’ yer sinses? 
What’s the madder with ye?” 

‘Did Oi say a thousand? Oi mint a 
million. Oi've got es foine a cheracter 
es enny on the block, an’ Oi nade the 
money.” 

“Ve're shure gone mad, Mrs. Fitz 
gerald.” 

* Tt’s only cheracter is needed, he sis. 
Tin childer—a no-‘count man—hard 


workin’—al'ays paid me _ bills—eggs is 


high—an’ Oi'm short this week. Good- 
bye—Oi can’t be loiterin’! His office 
hours is shorter’n me own. Meet me ‘’t 


the corner o' Fift’ Avenoo and Tharty- 
fourt’", we'll have a boite at the Walldorf 
after me see in’ him— 100d-by« ed 


—The Masses. 


Race Predjudice in School-bocks 
Because of a fear that Shylock as 
portrayed by Shakespeare may otfend the 
susceptibilities of Jewish public school 
pupils the Board of Superintendents has 
prohibited the reading of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” in schools where they 
predominate. Alas, poor Portia! Will 
woman lawyers, suflragists and feminine 
progressives generally submit to have 
their great prototype sacrificed along 
with Shylock to the squeamishness of 
school censorship ? 


But if there is to 1] 


© an index expur- 
gatorius of school literature based on 
racial sensitiveness it should be fair and 
equable. If Shylock is barred out of 


respect to Jewish pupils, Hamlet ought 





Motor through 
Switzerland 


The best Way to see it. 
Nothing half so enjoyable. 
Roads, scenery and hotel 
accommodations the finest in 
the world. 

Send for ‘Fashionable Swiss 
Resorts,”? toc. by mail. 


Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Queen Margherita, 
of Italy, mot ring 
through Switzerland. 











Look Beneath the Motor Truck 


ATCH the axles of the giant motor truck as it rumbles by, 


over the rough roadw 
It swerves about other vehicles, 
cobblestones. 
to the other. 


Truck tires are solid, truck loads are heavy. 


The great load bears with 


bumps across car-tracks, jolts over 
grinding force first to one side, then 


Engine and transmission are 


attached solidly to the frame and ride smoothly on the powerful springs, but the 
axles and their bearings get every bit of the tremendous pound and vibration. 


A five-ton truck itself weighs about 8,000 Ibs., its load 
10,009 more. The whole of this immense weight is supported 
by the spindles of the front and rear axles. 

In Timken-Detroit Axles (sizes for 5-ton work) the front 
spindles are 254 inches, the rear spindles 334 inches, in 
diameter. 


Regard for a proper factor of safety decrees that the 
spindles shall not be smaller or lighter. Years of actual 
service show that they need not be heavier. 

Only long years of experience and the concentration of an 
entire great organization on axle-building can develop the 
knowledge of how to make axle spindles that are good enough 
for heavy commercial-car service. 

The 18,000 Ibs. rest, too, on the bearings that fit over the axle 
spindles—two bearings on each spindle, eight in all. And in 
a Timken-Detroit Axle these ate Timken T apered Roller 
Bearings, that carry the load along their whole length, not 
on mere points as ball bearings must. 

And mere weight isn’t all—isn’t even half. Hammer blows 
due to jolting over rough roads, and side pressure when cor- 
ners are turned often exceed weight! The bearings are 
constantly meeting all of them at once. 


And this is only what the axles and bearings meet under 
ideal conditions. What about emergencies? ireless dri- 
ving, overloading, the hundred and one extraordinary 
stresses that the truck must meet and meet every day. 

These emergencies are inevitable in motor-truck service. 
They must be anticipated in truck axle and bearing 
design. 

From long experience, minutély tabulated, Timken 
engineers have discovered the points in axles whe re extra 
strength is required. And Timken engineers are backed by 
two great organization of men whose whole hearts are in the 
work of building the best possible axles and bearings for use 
in motor trucks and pleasure cars. 

Leok then beneath the loaded truck as it goes about the 
streets, watch the axles at work, think of the bearings hidden 
in nes hubs, and you will gain a new appreci ation of the in- 
tricate problem of good truck axle and bearing con- 
struction. 

Get the whole interesting story of axles and bearings by 
writing to either address below for the Timke n Primers, 
H-3 ‘‘On the Care and Character of Bearings, "and H-4 “On 
the Anatomy of Automobile Axles.’ 


D THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. RIB 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


to be prohibited out of consideration for 
Danish pupils. If English pupils object 
Richard III. their rights in the matter 
should be respected by the abolition of 
this one if not all of Shakespeare’s his 
torical plays. Shall the little colored 
hoy and brother be subjected to the ig 
nominy of Othello? Irish pupils have 
a clear case against Thackeray with his 
Captain Costigan. And if Catholic pu 
pils take offense at Milton’s sonnet on 
the Piedmont massacres, why, then 
‘can” Milton along with the rest. 





Shall not the rights of fat schoolboys 
be considered also in the matter of Fal- 
staff, and the privileges of “ Gyp the 
resp cted as regards 


Blood ” pupils 
Fagin and Bill Sikes? Perhaps it would 
abolish all the classics from 
the prescribed course of school reading 
They deal with life so frankly and on 
such broad lines that they are full of 
pitfalls for conscientious educators cen- 
cerned with the eradication of race 
prejudice from school books. 


—New York World. 





February 27, 1913 
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Just two" ways of heari 


all the Music 
of all the World 


The Columbia Grafonola is the 
one incomparable instrument of 
music. This new Columbia “Grand” 
has made the very words “talking 
machine” obsolete. Its tone is be- 
yond compare. No winding—it 
runs by electric motor. It stops 
automatically at the end of each 
record. Ask your dealer for the 
Book of the Columbia “Grand” —or 
write us. 

Columbia Grafonolas now range 
from $50 to $500. Catalogs on 
request. 











Important Notice 
All Columbia records can be 


a : 1 Vi Iki hines. 
SoU Had ONEMONcEACOMRIOLOLG) Ciiccwice all Columbia instruments 


Grafonola will play Victor records. 
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GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Box 270, Tribune Building, New York 
Toronto: McKinnon Building. Prices in Canada plus duty. 
itors of the Talking “- ~ nf In = str Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking M achine ate Ow of the Fu —e —Y Patents. 


rges' 
Ma chi ines in the rs iP yon tive dealers write for a confidential letter and < i ee copy of our sic Money. 





